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Heineken. Holland’s finest. 
America's number one 
imported beer. 

Light or dark. 

In bottles or on draft. 

Exclusive U. S. Importers: 

Van Munching & Co., Inc., N.Y., N.Y. 


IMPORT 


MUtCMiNC 


Oceans apart 
from the ordinary. 

» i’iYi 

t ' 


Heineken tastes tremendous-no wonder it’s number one. 








BECOME AN 
OVERPROTECTIVE 
PARENT. 



If there’s one time your children should be protected from life's hard 
knocks, it’s when you're traveling along the highway at 55 m.p.h. 

Which is why more and more thinking parents choose to travel in the 
security of a Volvo wagon. 

Volvo has crumple zones which collapse at a predetermined rate to 
help absorb the impact of a collision. The passengers are surrounded by a 
strong, protective cage formed by box steel pillars. 

Even the U.S. government is impressed by Volvo's safety character¬ 
istics. They recently bought 24 Volvos for a crash-testing program which 
will help establish safety standards for cars of the future. 

Volvo also has other things to add to your sense of security. 

Rack and pinion steering to help you steer clear of trouble. Power 
disc brakes on all four wheels, instead of just two. A quick, responsive 
fuel-injected overhead cam engine. 3-point seat belts front and rear. And 
childproof rear door locks to keep the kids in their place. 

So when you buy a Volvo wagon, you not only get a big wagon to 
carry your worldly possessions. 

You get a safer wagon to protect your most valuable possessions of all. 

VOLVO 

The car for people who think. .. . . 









“Since Dad got me 
these pads, 

it doesn’t hurt him so much 
when I get hit.” 


"Dad knows I'm protected pretty good now. Mom says he doesn’t wince so much 
when he watches me play. 

And he can see that I’m comfortable in them, by the way I move. These J-PAD” Arm Pads 
are really light. They don’t slip. I hardly feel like I’m wearing pads at all. 

They protect Dad’s money, too. Because they’re molded all in one piece, they last longer than 
cloth covered pads. They don’t crack, peel, or get soggy or sloppy—even in a muddy game! 

I’m wearing the hand-arm pad, but there’s a hand-knuckle, an elbow, 
and a forearm pad, too—all in a youth and adult size, to fit everybody. 

Most stores that sell sporting goods have ’em. But don’t just ask for any old pads. 

Ask for J-PAD" Protective Padding.” 
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12 Begging for a Miracle 

Although far behind the leaders, second-place 
baseball teams still have a prayer 

by Ron Fimrite 

18 He Takes His Very Dry 

After slipping in Montreal's rain, Dwight Stones 
became the toast of the town with a world record 

by Kenny Moore 

20 What Price Glory? 

George Allen's big bucks got him super players, 
but will the payoff mean a playoff? 

by Robert F. Jones 

28 Shake ’em Out of the Trees 

Samoa is loaded with ripe football prospects and 
college coaches are harvesting in earnest 

by Richard W. Johnston 

36 Going Public on the Gasp6 

Fishing rights on Quebec's famed salmon rivers 
pass clumsily to governmental control 

by Clive Gammon 

56 Still a Grand Old Game 

In the first of a series, the author of "The Boys of 
Summer" finds that baseball retains its charm 

by Roger Kahn 
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53 Pro Basketball 

71 For the Record 

72 19th Hole 


Next Week 

NO LONGER A KID, Jack Nicklaus takes on all comers 
as he defends his PGA championship against such rel¬ 
ative youngsters as Jerry Pate and such old rivals as 
Lee Trevino. Dan Jenkins reports from Congressional 

JUST A TEEN-AGER, Albert King is the pride of 
Brooklyn basketball and the joy of college recruiters 
everywhere. Rick Telander tells how it all began in his 
remembrance of a prodigy and a ghetto King-maker. 
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A LITTLE LESS THAN 
A MEAL. 

A LITTLE MORE THAN 
A SNACK. 

When you work hard all day. you can 
really work up an appetite 

Anti the last thing you want, when 
you’re that hungry, is some sissy snack 
you'll hardly know you ate 

You can t very well carry a meal in 
your pocket, of course, lint you can 
carry Slim Jim’ The all-meat snack. 

Your grocer has it in mild, spicy, 
pizza, bacon, and salami .And it's 
easy to take along, wherever you are. 

Try it lot work breaks, indoors 
or out. ()r tuck a lew into your 
lunchbox. to add a little spice. 

Slim Jim. It s for any time 
you're hungry, anywhere. 

When you've eaten one. you'll 
know you’ve had something 


slimjim 


c Hdm the fiery evangelist 
who rocked a nation... 

'To the rebel analyst who 
dared dcfy c freud... 

c Hom the secretary who became 
chairman ofthe board... 

^fo the pilot whose 
la§t flight becamealegend... 

Here is a colorful, memorable 
gallery of over one hundred 
women who. through their 
contributions spanning two 
centuries, made themselves— 
and America—remarkable! 
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This is the business side of Bare Morley. 


There are two sides 
to every 
Business week 


About the age when most young men 
are graduating from high school. Bare 
Morley was receiving his B S degree in 
Chemistry. A Ph D and a few years later, 
he | 0 ined Stauffer Chemical Company as 
Director of its Eastern Research Center 
Within 12 years, he had become President and 
C.E.O and a key part in making Stauffer's 
financial record one of the industry's best 
Stauffer (NYSE-PSE) reports 1975 sales 
of $950-milhon and net earnings up 27% to 


$99-million. Expansion, diversification 
of product lines and fong-range planning 
have contributed to Stauffer's record perform¬ 
ance and a return on average stockholders' 
equity of 21.7% for 1975. Bare Morley and 
his operating team know how to manage an 
aggressive, dynamic company.This requires 
a lot of industrial purchases—upwards of 
$600-million—raw materials, machinery, 
insurance, professional services, office 
equipment and supplies, transportation. 


When you're selling to companies like 
Stauffer it’s good to have executives like 
Bare Morley on your side One way is to ad¬ 
vertise to their business side—in Business 
Week. In fact, advertisers run more pages of 
advertising in Business Week than in any 
other magazine 

Business Week u 

The newsweekly of business 


(For the other side of Bare Morley, see the other side of this page.) 




There are two sides 
to every 
Business Week 
reader. 


This is the personal side of Bare Morley. 


In a country where golf and tennis are 
leading participant sports, curing ranks 
pretty far down the list of things to do. But 
for Bare Morley. the unusual is the norm With 
a scientific background (Ph D in Chemistry) 
rather than one of the more traditional bus¬ 
iness backgrounds, he rose to President 
and C E O. of Stauffer Chemical Company 
Curling, which requires panning and 
coaxing a 42 pound stone down the ice, 
exemplifies Morley s approach to his 


company's success make a plan, then 
make the plan work 

But even Bare Morley can't count on 
year-round conditions for curling with the 
Nutmeg Curling Club on the sheets at the 
Darien Country Club. Comes the thaw he's 
either golfing or skippering his ketch 
"Seawitchand planning his next tack 
The other side of active executives is 
what makes them such a valuable market 
for consumer products—sports equipment, 


travel, automobiles, wines and spirits and 
all the leisure time products for their families 
and fr ends That's one of the reasons why 
consumer product advertisers zero in on 
Business Week s market of 3.5 million ex¬ 
ecutives And why Business Week leads all 
magazines in advertising pages. 

BusinessWeek;^ 


The newsweekly of business 
(For the other side of Bare Morley, see the other side of this page.) 





24 ways to improve your game! 

THE SPORTS ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. AMERICA ’S BESTSELLING SPORTS INSTRUCTION SERIES! 

Just name your game and we ll send you the book that can help you book comes to you in a handsome, hardcover edition for only $4.95. 
become a winner. Each book in this popular library is expertly To order, simply fill in the coupon below and mail it—along with your 
illustrated with step-by-step "How To" drawings and diagrams. check or money order—to: The Sports Illustrated Library, P O Box 
Each book features the easy-to-follow, basic instruction and win- 8340, Philadelphia, Pa. 19101. Join the three million Americans who 
ning techniques of America's top players, coaches and experts— already have improved their games with these great, easy-to-use SI 
from Bud Wilkinson on football to Bill T albert on tennis. And each books Mail the coupon today! 
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Defense • UCLA System and 
Zone Defense • How To 
Shoot • The Perfect Free 
Throw • One-on-One • How 
to Work the Shuttle 


Curling 



The Game • Rules • Equip¬ 
ment • The Delivery • The 
Grip • The Backswing • The 
Downswing • Sweeping • 
Strategy 


T 

Basic Rules and Scoring • 
The Grips • Serves • Clears 
• The Smash ■ Drop and 
Net Shots • Drives • Singles 
Tactics • Doubles 



Fundamental Play of Interi¬ 
or Linemen • Ends, Line- 
trackers, Secondary Men • 
Team Alignments • Strategy 
• Developing a Coordinated 
Game Plan 


SAnMtVW 



The Vehicle, types and 
options • Tires, types and 
maintenance • Dynamics ol 
braking, steering, cornering, 
skidding • Adverse Condi¬ 
tions • Avoiding Accidents 



The Crawl • Kick • Arm 
Action • The Breaststroke • 
Backstroke • Standing 
Front Jump • Board Action 
• Front Header - Swan Dive 



Hitting • Pitching • Pick-Off 
Throw • Infielding • Han¬ 
dling Bunts, Pop Flies • 
Catching • Outfielding • Cut¬ 
offs • Relays • Running 
Bases • Stealing 



Conditioning • Line Play • 
Techniques of Wide Receiv¬ 
ers • Running Backs • The 
Quarterback • Basic Forma¬ 
tions • Team Fundamentals 
• Quarterbacking Strategy 

sai 

SD«« 

Equipment Revolution • Tips 
lor Beginners • The Basics • 
The First Turns • Parallel 
Sking • Handling Specific 
Problems and Vanous 
Conditions 


r.>M- rrtvr* 



Spin • Choosing a Racket • 
The Grip • Push Strokes • 
Forehand Drive and Back¬ 
hand Attack • The Defense • 
The Service 


golf 



The Game and Course • 
Woods • Irons • Grip and 
Swing • Stance • Address • 
Pitch Shots • Chip Shots • 
Putting • Glossary of Terms 



Where to Start • Waterman¬ 
ship • How to Select, Fit 
and Put on Basic Gear • 
Skin Diver and Surface 
Skills • Rescue • First Aid ■ 
Drownproofing 

rES&s 

S* 


The Grip • Serving and Win¬ 
ning ■ The Forehand • 
Backhand • Volley • Better 
Net Play • Strategy • Dou¬ 
bles • Mixed Doubles 



! V 

The Horse • How to Ride • 
The Various Seats • Tack 
and Equipment • The Care 
and Feeding of Horses 


S n flMtS*i9 

a 

Language of Sailing - How 
to Choose a Class • Sailing 
to Windward & Leeward • 
Jibing with a Spinnaker • 
Sailing a Planing Hull * 
Sailing out of a Capsize 





Setting Goals • Training • 
Equipment • Sprinting • 
Hurdling • Middle and Long 
Distance Running • Warm¬ 
ing Up • Weight Training 


Dog Training 



Family Dog • Sit-Stay Com¬ 
mand • Practical Discipline • 
Simple Tricks • Field Dogs • 
Flushing Spaniels • Trailing 
Hounds • Retrievers • 
Pointers 



keHodcer 


Rules & Equipment • Skates 
& Skating • Stick Handling 
• Otfense: Attacking & 
Shooting • Defense ■ Check¬ 
ing • Goal Tending • Puck 
Control 


S OCCttt 



Ball skills • Kicking * 
Receiving • Heading • Drib¬ 
bling • Tackling • The 
Throw-In • Goalkeeping • 
Team Formations • 
Positions 



Building Up the Neck and 
Shoulders • Arms • Chest • 
Back • Waist • Legs • Train¬ 
ing Programs • Sports 
Applications • Equipment 
Needed 



Learning to Cast • Line. 
Leaders. Knots • Nymph 
Fishing • Strategy on the 
Stream • How to Use Dry 
Flies • Stream Entomology 
Types of Flies 





Choosing your boat • Safety 
Rules • Handling in Rough 
Weather • Basic Navigation 

• How to Use Compass • Trail 
ers • Handling Emergencies 

• New Boat Checklist 





SQUASH 


The Game • The Grip • 
Ready Position • Forehand • 
Backhand ■ The Volley • 
Service • Return of Service 
• Tactics • Practice 


VbtteybalI 





Basic Skills • Chest Pass • 
The Setup • Underhand 
Pass • The Spike • The 
Block • The Serve • Train¬ 
ing and Drills • Team Strat¬ 
egy • Rules 


Yes, I want 1o improve my game! Please send me 
the books I have indicated below. I understand that 
the price of each is $4.95.1 also understand that if I 
am not fully sabshed. I may return any or all books 
within 10 days for full refund. 

I enclose $_for_books, plus 

$.50 for handling and postage. 


_Badminton 

_Baseball 

__ Basketball 


_ Curling Techniques & 
Strategy ($5.95) 

_Dog Training 

_Fly Fishing 


_Football Defense 

_Football Offense 

Golf 

Horseback Riding 
_ Ice Hockey 
_ Powerboating 

_Safe Driving 

_Skiing 

_ Skin Diving and 
Snorkel ing 


_Small Boat Sailing 

_ Soccer 
_ Squash 

_Swimming and Diving 

_Table Tenms 

__ Tennis 

__ Track Running Events 
__ Training with Weights 
_ Volleyball 


Check □ Money Order □ SlQ8lb 


name 


address 

city slate zip 

THE SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
HOME LIBRARY 

P.Q. Box 7777-RO 400. Philadelphia. Pa. 19101 
















Standard comfort 
features like reclining 
bucket seats and 
tinted glass. 


Arrow prices range 
from S3.175-S3.74 
So you can order a 
straight Arrow or a 


Arrow comes with a 
hatchback standard with 
enough room for over 
16 bags of groceries 


Row-through 
ventilation system 
helps keep tne windows 
from fogging. 


The optional Silent- 
Shaft engine is most 
likely the quietest and 
smoothest 4-cylinder . 
around 


Standard power 
front disc brakes and 
variable-ratio steering 
for superb handling 


Like all Chrysler built 
cars. Arrow is covered 
by a warranty so strong 
we call it "The Clincher 


Arrow can use 
leaded or unleaded gas 


NEW PLYMOUTH ARROW has some important points 
every economy car could learn from. First, Arrow 
prices start at $3,175f. And that price includes 
extras you can't even order on Rabbit, Pinto, and 
Chevette. But if you want your Arrow packed with even 
more goodies, order an Arrow GS. priced at only 
$3,383f. Or a fancy Arrow GT at $3,748f. 

And Arrow's gas economy is also 
something to boast about. That’s why we 
put it in those big numbers at the right. 

But economy doesn’t stop there. 

Arrow is made to be easily serviced, too. 

The oil plug and filter are accessible from above the 
engine. So, you can change the oil and filter yourself. 

And if you've ever listened to the radio in a 
four-cylinder economy car, you know the engine 
sometimes gets louder than the radio. Now comes 
Arrow’s available Silent-Shaft four-cylinder engine. 


E PA. ESTIMATES’ 

39 14 

hwy. G city 

1600 cc Arrow GT. 5-speed 


Talk about quiet, it's even quieter and smoother 
than a six-cylinder engine. 

Just because Arrow is a little economy car, 
doesn’t mean it has a little economy warranty. Read 
Arrow's warranty and you’ll see what we mean: For 
the first 12 months of use. any Chrysler Corporation 
dealer will fix, without charge for parts or 
labor, any part of our 1976 passenger cars 
we supply (except tires) which proves 
defective in normal use. regardless of 
mileage. You're only responsible for nor¬ 
mal maintenance like changing filters 
and wiper blades. And a warranty this strong just 
has to be called "The Clincher" 

Congratulations. You've just finished “A Lesson In 
Arrow-Dynamics'.' Now the test. Put down this book. 
Take out an Arrow at your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer 
You’ll get the point we've been trying to make. 


Introducing Plymouth Auow. n ™ 
What more can a little car give! 


t Sticker price, excludingtaxesand destination charges. Options on car pictured: wheel rings C$32). cloth-and-vinyl seats and stripe C$48). 
‘Your actual mileage may differ depending on your driving habits, your car's condition, and its optional equipment. Calif, mileage lower. 














SCORECARD 

Edited by COLES PHINIZY 


IRONIC FOOTNOTE 

Sport buffs who seek the ultimate in 
Olympic memorabilia should pick up a 
pair of the athletic shoes that the Han¬ 
over chain now sells under the brand 
name “Pony.” On the underside of the 
tongue of many of Hanover’s Ponies is a 
label that reads "Official Shoe of the Ca¬ 
nadian Olympic Team.” The inside of 
the heel is stamped "Made in Taiwan.” 

PRUDE JUDGMENT 

Nudism has suffered another setback. A 
week before Nude Beach Day was cel¬ 
ebrated throughout the land, the U.S. 
Court of Appeals in Boston upheld Fed¬ 
eral Judge Frank Freedman, who earlier 
had sustained the Department of Inte¬ 
rior’s ban on skinny-dipping and bask¬ 
ing in the buff at Cape Cod National Sea¬ 
shore Park. In their ruling the three 
judges opined that the liberties preserved 
under the Constitution “do not encom¬ 
pass the right to bathe nude.” 

In this day when nudity so clutters 
newsstands that it is hard to find a copy 
of Outdoor Life or Mechanix Illustrated , 
it would seem that this judgment is well 
behind the times. Although in spirit we 
dissent, in strict interpretation of the 
Constitution we find the decision without 
fault. The Constitution explicitly guaran¬ 
tees all people the right to bare arms, but 
it says nothing about the torso. 

MAN S SECOND-BEST FRIEND 

The dog, commonly touted as man’s best 
friend, is giving ground to the pig in 
Southern California. Under a five-year 
grant, Drs. Colin Bloor and T. M. Sand¬ 
ers of the University of California at San 
Diego are running pigs on treadmills to 
help assess the value of jogging to healthy 
humans as well as to postcardiac cases. 
Two groups of pigs are being tested, one 
perfectly sound and another in which 
heart damage has been induced. Al¬ 
though not much on speed (7:30 for the 
mile is tops), the short-legged porkers 
plug along, doing seven consecutive 12- 
minute miles in their hardest workouts. 


As controls in the test there are two com¬ 
parable groups of pigs that simply lounge 
around, eating when they want. Although 
the testing is far from over, Bloor and 
Sanders have found that the damaged 
heart of a running pig can be restored to 
greater capacity than that of a healthy, in¬ 
dolent one. 

Why test pigs? Why not dogs, since 
they easily adapt to treadmills? Because 
in several important ways pigs are more 
like people, or vice versa. Whereas in pro¬ 
portion to body weight the vital capac¬ 
ity of a house dog well exceeds that of 
man, the pig’s is about equal, and its heart 
is similar. Dogs are essentially carnivores, 
while as Frank White, research assistant 
on the project, puts it, “The eating hab¬ 
its of pigs and men are much alike.” Fur¬ 
thermore, dogs are by nature runners; 
pigs and men are not. “Take a dog to 
the beach, and he will run and run,” 
White points out, “but I haven’t found a 
pig yet that will run on a beach, and I’ve 
tried running with a few.” 

ENTER THE D.S.M. 

Just when all the baseball gags about des¬ 
ignated hitters, designated bullpen catch¬ 
ers, designated managers and designated 
wives on road trips seem to be dying 
away, the Southern League has fashioned 
out of living flesh an even more fanciful 
creature: the designated substitute man¬ 
ager. Before each game now, to speed 
up play. Southern League teams must 
designate the eligible player, coach or 
player-coach who will take charge in the 
event the real manager is thumbed out. 

MONEY IN THE AMATEUR 

In the record field of 2,655 golfers who 
this weekend will be trying to qualify for 
189 places in the U.S. Amateur Cham¬ 
pionship there are some interesting 
names from other games: Joel Horlen. 
former White Sox pitcher; Bob Falken- 
burg. 1948 Wimbledon champion; Jerry 
West of the Lakers; John Brodie of the 
'49ers. West and Falkenburg will have a 
rough time because they are competing 


against 104 other golfers for seven places 
in the Greater Los Angeles area. The best 
bet of the stars is probably Brodie, a re¬ 
instated amateur who once toured as a 
pro. He will be one of 73 trying for five 
spots in Monterey, Calif. 

Despite the presence of stars like West 
and Brodie, hunch players who bet on 
names are apt to be more attracted to an 
unsung 21-year-old entrant who will be 
trying to qualify at Solana Beach near 
San Diego. Teeing off at about 15-to-l 
odds is an amateur named Monte Carlo 
Money. Honest. And he comes from Las 
Vegas. 

ASHES TO ASHES 

In the 21 Olympiads of the modern era 
there have been many unforgettable mo¬ 
ments but few that have provoked more 
than a smile. If you think about it, there 
has not been an honest-to-God belly 
laugh in 80 years. We nominate here¬ 
with as the brightest sparks of all the 
Olympic flames those larky English sail¬ 
ors, Alan Warren and David Hunt, who 



after doing wretchedly in the Tempest 
class in the Games just past, burned their 
boat on Lake Ontario. 

Although Warren, the skipper of the 
luckless craft, is an undertaker by trade 
(in his own words, “a practitioner of the 
art of reducing solids to ashes"), he main¬ 
tained at first that he had no hand in 
the burning. He claimed the fire started 
when his crewman. Hunt, a sparmaker. 
dropped a cigarette. Since the final, fate¬ 
ful race was sailed in 17-knot winds on 
slop-chop seas, there is no way the small. 

continued 
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Will there come a time when 
it’s just too costly to save alife? 


There’s no question that health 
care is better today than it was ten, 
five or even one year ago. 

The problem is that while our med¬ 
ical capabilities —like specialized open 
heart surgery —have increased, their 
costs have also been increasing. 

In the past ten years, for example, 
the total cost of an appendectomy has 
gone from a national average of $599 to 
$1,180. Having a baby has gone from 
$425 to $1,150. 

Where will it all end? It’s a 
problem we all share. 

That’s why Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans, working in cooperation 
with doctors and hospitals across the 
country, have introduced programs 
designed to help slow these rapid rises 
in health care costs. 

What we are doing to help stem 
rising healthcare costs. 

Here are just a few cost-cutting 
programs now being offered by many 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans. 

Some allow qualified patients to 
be discharged from the hospital sooner 
— so they can do more of their recu¬ 
perating at home at far less cost. 

Under another new program, 
many surgical patients scheduled for a 
hospital stay can have lab and X-ray 
tests done as outpatients. Instead of 
spending a $130 day in the hospital 
waiting for test results, the patient can 
return home or even go back to work 
until the tests are in. 

A third cost-cutting program is 
encouraging certain kinds of surgery to 
be performed on an outpatient basis. 

By getting it done on an "in by nine, 
out by five” basis, it’s easier on the 
patients. And on the pocketbook, too. 

We’re also working with doctors’ 
review committees to make sure that 


the medical procedure and tests provided 
are really needed. It’s a cooperative effort 
that’s saving us all millions of dollars 
each year. And we’re also working with 
various planning agencies to help make 
sure only needed services are available. 

All of these are steps that can 
help hold down rising health care costs. 
Whether or not they will depends on the 
cooperation of each and every one of us. 

What you can do to help. 

The closer you watch every health 
care dollar, the less increase you may 
have in the rates you pay for health 
care coverage. Ask for—and use—the 
kind of cost-cutting programs we've 
described here. 

Because only if doctors and 
hospitals realize that you are as vitally 
concerned as we are—and they are- 
will these programs be offered and 
used on a widespread basis. 

You can also join the more than 
90 million people who subscribe to 
not-for-profit Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Plans. We annually return over ninety 
cents of every dollar paid in for health 
care services, and won’t cancel you 
because of a poor health record. 

If you’d like more information 
about what we’re doing to try to hold 
down costs, and what you can do to 
help, write Box 8008, Chicago, IL 60680 
for our free booklet, “How All of Us 
Can Help Each of Us Hold Down 
Health Care Costs!’ 

Together, we can prevent the day 
from coming when we can’t even afford 
to save a human life. 


Blue Cross 
Blue Shield 

All of us helping each of us. 




SCORECARD continued 


soaking-wet hull manned by Warren and 
Hunt could have burned to the waterline 
without prolonged exposure to a blow 
torch or some other elaborate assist. 
When the press twisted his arm and oth¬ 
erwise tried to wring the truth out of him. 
Skipper Warren confessed that the burn¬ 
ing had been a deliberate coup degrdce. 

Their Tempest hull was the oldest in 
the Games, the first to come off the mold 
of a now bankrupt English company eight 
years ago. Because they got their boat 
secondhand for a song. Warren and Hunt 
called her Gift ’Orse, and to goad her to 
glory, they glued a facsimile of a horse¬ 
fly on her rear end. In the 1972 Olym¬ 
pics, Warren and Hunt won the silver 
medal aboard Gift 'Orse. This year, 
standing almost last with one race to go, 
they decided Gift 'Orse's time had come. 

It was not an easy end. When Hunt ig¬ 
nited the charge of paint thinner they 
had planted in Gift 'Orse's forward 
buoyancy cell, it exploded violently, do¬ 
ing little damage. The second charge in 
the aft compartment in no time at all 
was putting out a massive plume of black, 
petro-chemical smoke, but sli)} Gift 'Orse 
did not sink until the Canadian Coast 
Guard rammed her. “She was a great 
horse,” Skipper Warren said in eulogy, 
“but old and very lame, so we had no 
choice but to put her down." 

CHANGE OF VENUE 

On July 14 Ogden Mills (Dinny) Phipps 
was named chairman of the board of the 
New York Racing Association at the age 
of 35. As if to celebrate the appointment, 
that afternoon his 2-year-old filly Squan¬ 
der won the $38,625 Astoria Stakes at 
Aqueduct—but that was about the end 
of it for Phipps on home ground. Over 
the next 23 days horses owned by Phipps 
or members of his family won five stakes, 
but at Hollywood, Monmouth and Ar¬ 
lington Parks, none of which are under 
Dinny’s jurisdiction. 

Last Saturday Phipps' Majestic Light 
won the $100,000 Monmouth Invitation¬ 
al in New Jersey and a few minutes later 
his Effervescing took the $97,500 Round 
Table at Chicago’s Arlington Park. But 
in New York, where Dinny’s Intrepid 
Nero was entered in the $81,375 Whit¬ 
ney Stakes at Saratoga, it rained and the 
horse was scratched. 

Majestic Light is now the late-devel¬ 
oping star of the 3-year-old season, hav¬ 
ing won $250,000 since late June, but of 
his six 1976 wins only one has been in 
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New York. The moral of all this seems 
to be that a man who is without profit in 
his own camp should definitely try else¬ 
where. Phipps, however, is undeterred by 
the trend. Indeed, he will buck it by send¬ 
ing Majestic Light off in Saratoga's $ 100.- 
000 Travers a week hence. 


TESTING 1-2-3 . . . 

Spectators on the NASCAR circuit have 
come to expect a heady mix of the in¬ 
evitable, the improbable and the impos¬ 
sible. In the Purolator 500 at Pocono 
Raceway two weeks ago they got it all in 
spades. King Richard Petty won as he so 
often does, and as it often has, the yel¬ 
low caution flag came in and out like a 
frenetic marigold. Betwixt the yellow and 
the green Petty and seven rivals traded 
the lead a record 48 times. In the pro¬ 
cess of finishing 24th and 25th (in itself 
unusual) Bobby Allison and Cale Yar¬ 
borough set records that would be hard 
to beat if anyone cared to try. 

When Yarborough blew an engine, his 
pit crew changed it in a NASCAR-rec- 
ord 33 minutes, 10 seconds. As for Al- 
)ison and the Penske team for which he 
drives, they treated the crowd to a show 
that will be hard to match without res¬ 
urrecting the Three Stooges. After pit¬ 
ting on the 45th lap for what seemed a 
routine change of the two outside tires, 
Allison bolted away under a yellow cau¬ 
tion. As he came out of the first turn, boil¬ 
ing along at a mere 90 mph. the two in¬ 
side wheels, which had not been changed, 
rolled off the car. 

Allison had been done in by technol¬ 
ogy. Whereas in olden times drivers got 
their signals from pit boards, Allison had 
been told by malfunctioning radio to 
come in for a tire change. While two 
crewmen changed the right side, anoth¬ 
er had taken the lug nuts off the other 
wheels. But having failed to get the ra¬ 
dio message, and thinking it was only a 
two-wheel change, when the jack low¬ 
ered the right side of the car, Allison took 
off. In the Penske pit hereafter, you can 
bet your boots there will be a fallible 
human who waves his hand to send the 
driver off. 

WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

Borrowing heavily on what he teaches, 
five years ago Dr. Ralph Anspach, an eco¬ 
nomics professor at San Francisco State, 
invented a parlor game in which players 
try to break corporate strangleholds and 
restore competition in an imaginary mar¬ 


ket. It sounds too complicated to be fun, 
but then who ever thought that Monop¬ 
oly. the game where people spend phony 
money to build small wooden hotels in 
Atlantic City, would last as it has? In 
trial runs the only thing that proved con¬ 
fusing about Anspach’s little game was 
its name: Bust the Trust: the Anti-Mo¬ 
nopoly Game. Too many folks, forget¬ 
ting what they had learned as kids about 
Teddy Roosevelt and the Robber Bar¬ 
ons, thought busting trusts had some¬ 
thing to do with bank heists. 

After reversing the name to read, Anti- 
Monopoly: the Bust the Trust Game. 
Anspach sold 74,000 sets in 1974 and 
200.000 last year, and that brought him 
face to face with a corporate giant. Gen¬ 
eral Mills. Although better known for its 
Wheaties and Bisquick, General Mills 
also owns Monopoly, which is still a hot- 
selling parlor game. Although the games 
are not much alike. General Mills 
thought—and still thinks—the name An¬ 
spach chose infringed on its Monopoly 
trademark. After a little preliminary spar¬ 
ring, Anspach led off by charging Gen¬ 
era) Mills with conspiracy to suppress 
competition. General Mills then socked 
Anspach with a suit claiming trademark 
infringement. Anspach countered with a 
suit denying infringemnent and challeng¬ 
ing General Mills’ right to the trademark 
in the first place. 

Because Anspach is an expert on mo¬ 
nopolies, it would seem the fight is right 
up his alley, but he has found that in a 
rough scrap against a talented superheavy 
like General Mills a man needs a lot more 
than a choice of alleys. Anti-Monopoly 
is selling better than ever this year, but 
Anspach's legal fees are eating up the 
profits. He expects to win and extract 
one lasting benefit. “I am learning facts 
in real life,” he says, “that will be very 
helpful in the classroom.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bob Lilly, former Cowboy lineman, 
discussing the mystique of Coach Tom 
Landry: “Tom’s coaching isn’t so hard 
to learn. What’s hard is to believe it.” 

• Bill Veeck, White Sox owner, describ¬ 
ing Dodger Owner Walter O’Malley: 
“He’s the only man I know Dale Car¬ 
negie would hit in the mouth.” 

• Bob Newhart, the comedian, remem¬ 
bering his high school football: “I wasn’t 
much good. When I went into the line 
on a fake, I would holler, ‘I don’t have 

it.’ ” END 



More 

More of the good things 
that so many cigarette 
smokers are going for: 

The long lean burnished 
brown look. 

The smooth easy draw. 

The slower-burning 
smoke that gives you more 
puffs for your money, more 
time for enjoyment. 


Warning- The Surgeon General Has Deiermined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



what? 

More what? More of a 
cigarette. That’s what. 



FILTER 21 mg. "lar". 1.5 mg. nicotine. MENTHOL: 21 mg."tar", 1.6 mg. nicotine. 

.o«coo co av. per cigarette. FTC Report SEPT. 75. 







BEGGING 
FOR A 
MIRACLE 


Like Pittsburgh’s Frank Taveras, players on 
all four of baseball's second-place teams 
have been driven to their knees by lopsided 
division races. Will they be able to get 
back up? It's possible by Ron Fimrite 
























BEGGING FOR A MIRACLE continued 


W hen advised by various experts and 
doomsayers that their baseball 
teams are dead and buried as pennant 
contenders, Pittsburgh Manager Danny 
Murtaugh and his Los Angeles counter¬ 
part, Walter Alston, react much as Mark 
Twain did upon reading his own obit¬ 
uary. “The report of my death,” Twain 
protested in a cable to a New York news¬ 
paper, “was an exaggeration.” So. say 
Murtaugh and Alston, are all those news¬ 
paper stories consigning the Pirates and 
the Dodgers to oblivion. The two man¬ 
agers are right—to a point. Their teams 
remain ambulatory, although the pros¬ 
pects for their continued survival do not 
appear all that favorable. 

At least the Pirates and the Dodgers 
are in good company, because as of last 
weekend the divisional races in both ma¬ 
jor leagues were almost farcically uneven. 
In the National, Los Angeles trailed Cin¬ 
cinnati by 13 games in the West and Pitts¬ 
burgh was 14 in arrears of Philadelphia in 
the East. In the American League West. 
Oakland was 10 back of Kansas City, and 
in the East, Baltimore was nine games be¬ 
hind New York. If the hares continue to 
outdistance the tortoises. September, tra¬ 
ditionally the month of pennant fever, 
will be about as exciting for baseball fans 
as January. And without the suggestion 
of a pennant race, attendance, which has 



Pirate surrender? Not a chance, claims Murtaugh. 


been up almost 10% throughout this 
booming season, may tail off dramatical¬ 
ly, a matter of no small concern to club 
owners and league presidents. 

Consider, too, how the mighty have 
fallen. All of the second-place teams are 
champions of recent vintage, while 
among the front-runners only the Reds, 
the incumbent world champions, enjoy 
such distinction. The Phillies have not 
won a pennant since the Whiz Kids of 
1950, the once-dominant Yankees have 
not had a championship since '64 and 
the Royals have never finished higher 
than second in their seven-season histo¬ 
ry. Has the torch been passed on to a 
new generation? Perhaps, but those old 
champs, Murtaugh and Alston—and 
Twain, for that matter—might caution 
the new fellows against premature chick¬ 
en-counting. There have been enough 
Garrison finishes in baseball history to 
lift the spirits of the gloomiest fatalist, 
let alone someone like Manager Chuck 
Tanner of Oakland, who subscribes to 
the notion championed by the much- 
abused Dr. Pangloss that all is for the 
best in this best of all possible worlds. 

“In baseball you count on the un¬ 
predictable,” said Murtaugh last week, 
ruminating in his office rocking chair. 
“I’ve seen too many things happen in 
this game.” 

“It was before I got there,” said Al¬ 
ston with a sly smile, “but I seem to re¬ 
call a Brooklyn team blowing a big lead 
a few years ago." 

He was referring, of course, to the 1951 
Dodgers, who led the Giants by IVA 
games as late as Aug. 11. That imposing 
advantage soon disintegrated, as even the 
most callow of fans must know, and the 
two teams finished the regular season in 
a tie. Then with the Dodgers leading 4-2 
in the third and final playoff game, the 
Giants’ Bobby Thomson batted against 
Ralph Branca in the bottom of the ninth 
with one out, Clint Hartung on third 
and Whitey Lockman on second. Ah, but 
let us summon up the words of Announc¬ 
er Russ Hodges: “Branca throws. ... 
There’s a long fly.... It’s gonna be.... I 
believe—the Giants win the pennant! 
The Giants win the pennant! The Giants 
win the pennant! The Giants win the 
pennant!” 

The "Miracle at Coogan’s Bluff" with 
its “shot heard around the world" is but 
one moment in the game’s history to bol¬ 
ster the faint of heart. Many years ear- 



Starge/I's life and season were almost derailed. 


Her, in 1914, the Miracle Braves of Man¬ 
ager George Stallings climbed from last 
place in the National League on July 18 
to first, then on to a clean sweep of Con¬ 
nie Mack’s Philadelphia A’s in the World 
Series. The Series-winning Mets of 1969 
were in third place 9 Vi games back as 
late as Aug. 13. And the National League 
champion Mets of 1973 were 11 1 / 2 back 
and in last place in the Eastern Division 
on Aug. 5. For a classic streak in reverse, 
the 1964 Phillies will be hard to bottom. 
With only 12 games remaining on Sept. 
20, they were cinch winners. 6‘/i games 
ahead of the pack. Kerplunk! They lost 
10 games in succession, and the Cardi¬ 
nals won the pennant. 

So hope should spring eternal, partic¬ 
ularly in the National League, where al¬ 
most all the miraculous finishes have oc¬ 
curred. But last week the Pirates and the 
Dodgers could only slog along behind 
their mercurial antagonists. Were they 
adjusting to the discomforts of second- 
place citizenship or, in defiance of the 
odds, holding out for miracles? Ball¬ 
players are practical sorts, not much 
given to wool gathering, but pride often 
stands in the way of logic. The proudest 
of all the Pirates is Willie Stargell. the ur¬ 
sine first baseman whose bearded face 
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and rumbling voice call to mind Paul 
Robeson as Othello. 

The Shakespearean allusion is not in¬ 
appropriate here, because Stargell en¬ 
dured what could have been a personal 
tragedy this year. One night early in the 
season he and his wife Dolores were 
watching television when she com¬ 
plained of a severe headache. After the 
pain grew worse, SlargeJJ rushed her to 
the hospital, where she nearly died of a 
combination of a blood clot, an aneurysm 
and a stroke. Mrs. Stargell is expected to 
make a complete recovery, but the crisis 
naturally affected her husband’s perfor¬ 
mance on the playing field. StargeU’s to¬ 
tals of home runs (15) and runs batted in 
(50) are not what they might be, and be¬ 
cause he is ever the professional, he is dis¬ 
pleased with himself. Certainly no one 
else faults him for being somewhat dis¬ 
tracted when he is in uniform. 

Stargell has a keen sense of metaphor, 
which he employs to describe his ordeal. 
“Life is like a train.” he says. “You expect 
delays from time to time, but not a derail¬ 
ment. and a derailment’s what we had. It 
happened so quick and without warning. 
It was something I had never had to deal 
with before. I came close to losing my 
wife. I haven’t been producing this sea¬ 
son—I’ve got to be man enough to admit 
that—because I’ve had to make myself 
think about doing things that I had al¬ 
ways done naturally. The other day I 
dropped a ball at first base because I 
didn’t think that ball into the mitt.” 

With his wife recovering. Stargell is 
prepared for an all-out stretch drive 
against the powerful Phillies. “I'm not 
happy about the fact we’re so far be¬ 
hind,” he says. “Nobody likes to lose, 
but wbai do you do? Do you just tuck in 
your tail, or is it worthwhile to grind? I 
know it’s worthwhile to grind. When you 
come up short it shouldn't be because 
you didn’t give your best. It’s like a guy 
trapped in a mine. When he finally sees 
that light, does he stop digging?" 

Stargell is indisputably a digger, and 
so are most of his teammates, notably 
Frank Taveras, a shortstop who hit only 
.212 last year. He is over .250 now and 
is tied for the league lead in stolen bases 
with 37, an accomplishment so unexpect¬ 
ed from a member of the largely immo¬ 
bile Pirates that he has been awarded the 
nickname Pittsburgh Stealer. Other out¬ 
standing Pirates are Al Oliver, who has 
been among the batting leaders all sea- 
continued 


HOW FAR BEHIND IS TOO FAR BEHIND? 

History shows that this season's second-place teams still have a chance of winning, 
though each would need a comeback equal to baseball's most dramatic to do it. The most 
extraordinary pennant drive was pulled off by the 1914 Miracle Braves, who rallied from 
eighth and last place. 15 games behind, on July 4. It should be a source of encour¬ 
agement in Baltimore, Los Angeles. Oakland and Pittsburgh that the seven other most star¬ 
tling comebacks began in August and that miracle finishes have occurred most often in 
recent seasons In fad. four have happened in the past 12 years. 

1938 CUBS trailed the Pirates by eight games on Aug. 20. Chicago then won 30 
of 42 while Pittsburgh went 20-24. The Cubs were still second when they opened 
a season-ending series with the Pirates at Wrigley Field. Chicago won all three 
games. In the second victory, which gave the Cubs the league lead. Player-Man¬ 
ager Gabby Hartnett hit his two-out. ninth-inning Homer in the Gloamin’ to 
clinch a 6-5 win. During the surge Stan Hack batted .358 and Pitchers Bill Lee 
and Clay Bryant won 16 of 19 decisions. 

1942 CARDINALS 9/ behind the Dodgers on Aug. 15. ran olT a 37-6 streak to 
take the pennant, though Brooklyn won 25 of its last 42. The Cards’ most dra¬ 
matic victory came on Sept. 17 in Boston. Down 3-1 with two on in the ninth. 
Billy Southworth had decided to pinch-hit with Ken O’Dea when Johnny Hopp. 
the runner on second, waved his manager onto the field and advised him to use 
Ray Sanders instead. Sanders singled in a run. O’Dea followed with an RBI bunt 
and Enos Slaughter drove in the winner with a single, 

1951 GIANTS were I3 '/j back of the Dodgers after Brooklyn’s win in the opener 
of an Aug. 11 doubleheader. Then, led by Monte Irvin (35 RBIs) and Bobby Thom¬ 
son (.386. 10 homers. 30 RBIs). New York went on a 39-8 tear—Brooklyn was 
27-24—and tied for first at the season's end. The teams split the first two playoff 
games, and the Dodgers led 4-1 going into the last of the ninth of the deciding con¬ 
test. The Giants got a run on Whitey Lockman’s double before Thomson hit 
Ralph Branca’s pitch fora three-run. pennant-winning homer. 

1964 CARDINALS stood fourth. II games behind Philadelphia, on Aug. 24. St. 
Louis won 28 of 39 thereafter, but the race really was decided in the final two 
weeks when the Phils lost 10 in a row. Three of the defeats came on Sept. 28-30 
in St. Louis when the Cards took the lead. The irony of St. Louis' win was the Au¬ 
gust firing of G.M. Bing Devine, who shortly before had traded for Lou Brock 
and called up Reliever Barney Schultz. Brock hit .348 as a Card, and Schultz 
pitched in seven of the last nine games, allowing no runs. 

1969 METS i railed the Cubs by 9'/ 2 on Aug. 13. then took 38 of 49 to win by an as¬ 
tounding eight games. New York all but clinched the title by beating Chicago 
(19-27 down the stretch) two straight in September, but three other victories bet¬ 
ter demonstrated the Mets’ invincibility. On Sept. 15 Cardinal Steve Carlton set a 
record by fanning 19 Mets and still lost as Ron Swoboda hit two two-run homers. 
Later the Mets swept a doubleheader when Pitchers Don Cardwell and Jerry Koos- 
man helped themselves to 1-0 wins by driving in the only runs. 

1973 METS. 11 ‘A out on Aug. 5 and last as late as Aug. 30. won 34 of their final 
53. During a key September series with the Pirates, New York took four of five. 
In the first win, the Mets scored five runs in the ninth to overcome a 4-1 deficit. 
Two nights later, the teams were tied when Pittsburgh put two on with two out. 
Dave Augustine's drive to left hit on top of the wall, but instead of bouncing over 
for a homer, kicked back to Cleon Jones. He threw to Wayne Garrett, whose 
relay cut down Richie Zisk at the plate. 

1974 orioles were eight back of Boston on Aug. 29 when they began a 27-6 
run and the Sox started a 12-21 slump. Included in the Birds' surge was a 10- 
game win string, during which their pitchers had five shut-outs, and a three-game, 
mid-September sweep in New York, after the Yanks had moved 2/2 in front. There¬ 
after. Baltimore held on with almost daily heroics. Paul Blair’s back-to-the-plate 
catch in center ended one win, Boog Powell’s single capped a 17-inning victory 
and Bob Oliver’s squibber drove in the only run in another 17-inning affair. 
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Reggie Smith evinces Dodger disgust over defeat 


BEQQINQ FOR A MIRACLE continued 


son; 33-year-old Bill Robinson, who has 
emerged with 18 homers and a batting av¬ 
erage near .320 after eight years of most¬ 
ly warming benches; and Jim Rooker. an 
outspoken pitcher. 

But when a team seems to be fading 
from contention with each passing day, 
the digging becomes a bit more difficult 
for the less resourceful players. Those few 
who are content merely to go through 
the motions infuriate a competitor as 
fierce as Rooker. After winning his ninth 
game of the season, a tidy six-hit, 2-1 ef¬ 
fort over St. Louis one night last week, 
Rooker unburdened himself of a few 
“honest opinions.” 

The Phillies, he said, ‘‘are not uncatch- 
able. And yet I’ve heard other players 
around here saying, 'The season’s over, 
let’s play for ourselves.’ That’s selfish, and 
1 don’t believe it’s fair. It’s disappointing, 
discouraging and frustrating—yes. all of 
those things—to be on a team with so 
much talent and be so far out. I just don’t 
believe the Phillies are 13 games better 
than we are. But they’re playing funda¬ 
mental baseball, and we haven’t been. 
I’ll be the first to admit our pitching is 
not as good as it should be, but our hit¬ 
ting has been worse. And our defense 


slinks. We’ve never been known for de¬ 
fense. We're an offensive dub, and this 
year ‘offensive’ can be taken two ways. 

'‘We’re still playing the old Pirate 
brand of baseball—wait for the big in¬ 
ning—but the power hasn’t been there. 
Taveras has helped because of his run¬ 
ning, but he’s the only one doing it. The 
trouble is, we have the same atmosphere 
around here, win or lose. You never see 
guys at each other’s throats, no hot words 
or any of that. We all get along well, and 
I like that. There are no boys on this 
club, only men, but I think we need to 
be a little more emotional. We need 
somebody to psych us up. That’s why 1 
admire Pete Rose so much. He gets peo¬ 
ple fired up. We could use a firebrand 
like that. The Reds have great team en¬ 
thusiasm. We just don't have it here. I’m 
not saying the team is down. But there 
are always individuals who get down, and 
that attitude can be contagious. We’re 
not out of this race yet. but we’ve got to 
start putting out 110%.” 

The Pirates might be able to muscle 
back into the race by merely getting 
100% normal performances during the 
last two months of the season from Rich¬ 
ie Hebner, who is hitting only .226; Ren¬ 
nie Stennett, who has a .266 average; 
Manny Sanguillen. who has driven in just 
26 runs; Dave Parker, who had 25 hom¬ 
ers last year and has seven this season; 
and Reliever Dave Giusti, who is just 
rounding into shape after being out with 
an injury. The other second-place teams 
can all produce similar lists—Dave 
Lopes' injuries and .231 average for Los 
Angeles. Vida Blue’s 9-10 record for 
Oakland and Mike Cuellar’s 5.06 ERA 
for Baltimore are a few examples—and 
they constitute a major source for hope in 
such dreary situations. But hope will have 
to be converted in happenings in the very 
near future, or even hope will be gone. 

It might be thought that players who 
are enduring individually subpar seasons 
while playing for teams far from the lead 
have already given up. Murtaugh rejects 
any such idea. His bulldog countenance 
folds into a scowl at the suggestion that 
a player may simply be putting in his 
time. “1 have never seen a major league 
player give up. I’ve never seen a hitter 
who didn’t try to get a hit. I’ve never 
seen an infielder who didn’t try to catch 
the ball. I’ve never seen a pitcher who 
didn’t try to get everybody out. No club 


in baseball gives up the chase until it is 
mathematically eliminated. In the past 
we’ve been the chasee, now we’re the 
chaser. That’s the difference.” The rock¬ 
ing chair squeaked furiously. 

When a team is the chaser and a trifle 
down on its luck (Murtaugh also thinks 
luck is overemphasized), strange and un¬ 
pleasant things frequently happen to it. In 
a recent game against Montreal, Stargell 
hit a ninth-inning line drive that seemed 
certain to bounce between the outfielders 
for a double. Instead, it hit Umpire Billy 
Williams and ricocheted into the glove of 
the second baseman, who threw Stargell 
out at first. The next batter got the hit that 
would have tied the game. The Pirates 
ended up losing 7-6. 

The Dodgers were not without frus¬ 
trations of their own last week. Trailing 
by nine, they met Cincinnati in a four- 
game series at Dodger Stadium. A Los 
Angeles sweep would have put the team 
within reach of the top. Instead, the 
Dodgers Jos! aJJ four and found ibem- 
selves looking up from a still deeper hole. 
Even Righthander Rick Rhoden, who 
was unbeaten after nine decisions, lost 
7-4 to the Reds. “The minimum we 



Rhoden was 9-0 till Cincy beat him last week 
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wanted was three wins,” said Lopes af¬ 
ter the Reds had won the first two games. 
“You have to beat the team you’re chas¬ 
ing. ft’s that simple." 

"I hate to see the importance of these 
games magnified so early,” said First 
Baseman Steve Garvey. “It’s a little hard 
to start your finishing kick in August, but 
we have to put some pressure on the 
Reds. As professionals we can’t allow 
ourselves to get too discouraged. We 
know exactly what we have to do and 
that we have to do it ourselves. We’ll 
just have to make this thing as exciting 
as possible.” 

“You know why this series became so 
important?” said Pitcher Don Sutton. 
“Because we screwed up earlier. I really 
object to placing so much value on one 
four-game series. The games you win and 
lose in April are as important as those in 
September. But a lot of things can hap¬ 
pen with 50 or so games to play. It’s not 
time for us to pack up and plan our win¬ 
ter vacations yet. We’re paid well to do 
a job. Where we are in the standings 
shouldn’t make any difference in how we 
play. That doesn’t change my job one 
bit. My sole purpose is to make it as tough 
as possible for the opposition to score. 
My self-interest and the team’s interests 
are synonymous. That’s true of any pitch¬ 
er. I sometimes think it would be easier 
if none of us knew where we were in the 
standings. Maybe they could just tell us 
at the end of the year.” 

Though they insist they are not score¬ 
board-watchers. the Dodgers and the Pi¬ 
rates, the Orioles and the A’s cannot help 
but lift their gaze to the increasingly con¬ 
fident fellows on the next rung up the lad¬ 
der. The pressure is now on the second- 
place clubs to improve their station. Time 
is not an ally. 

“If we can play .750 baseball and the 
Phillies play .500, we can catch them,” 
says Giusti. That seems a fairly accurate 
calculation. The Miracle Braves won 34 
of 44 games during one span in their 
climb from last to first. And it may not 
be necessary for any of this season's chal¬ 
lengers to get quite that hot—at least not 
until some crucial games in September. 
It is a baseball axiom that, unless the team 
ahead of you collapses, the best you can 
do by improving your own play is gain 
one game in the standings per week. With 
eight weeks to go in the regular season, 
the four second-place clubs are all out of 


time according to that schedule—but not 
by much. And each of them has five or 
six games against its division leader next 
month. If the Pirates. Dodgers, A’s and 
Orioles can chip away at the games-be- 
hind column in the four weeks ahead, 
then those September series will offer 
them an opportunity to win their divi¬ 
sions in head-to-head battles. Just that 
sort of thing has happened four times in 
the past 12 seasons. After all, it does not 
matter who is in first until the last day of 
the season. The fold-up Phillies of 1964 
were in the lead for a total of 134 days; 
the pennant-winning Cardinals were 
there for six. The 1969 Cubs were first 
for 154 consecutive days, but they were 
not there at the finish. 

What seems to be indicated for all the 
contenders are a few more games like the 
one the Pirates played against the Cardi¬ 
nals last week. Behind 1-0 with two outs 
in the ninth, Pittsburgh tied the game on 
Bob Robertson’s broken-bat single that 
scored Robinson, who had led ofT the in¬ 
ning with a hit. Giusti, a loser the night 
before, snuffed out a Cardinal rally in the 
top of the 12th, then led off the bottom of 
the inning by drawing a walk from St. 
Louis Pitcher Mike Wallace. Stennett’s 
attempted sacrifice forced Giusti, but he 
atoned for the gafFe by stealing second to 
keep the scoring possibility alive. He ad¬ 
vanced to third as Tommy Helms rolled a 
single into short left. When Parker 
grounded sharply to Shortstop Don Kes- 
singer, who was drawn in to cut off the 
run, Stennett broke for the plate. Kes- 
singer’s throw to Catcher Joe Ferguson 
was at eye level, and Stennett slid under 
the tag for the winning run. 

The modest crowd of 8,426 cheered 
robustly. Their Pirates, their not-always- 
beloved Bucs, had gotten through anoth¬ 
er day without losing more ground to the 
Phillies. They had scored only six runs 
in their last five games, but they had won 
two of them. The once-feared Lumber 
Company seemed now to be in the busi¬ 
ness of manufacturing toothpicks. 

Murtaugh rocked away in his office 
after the fine extra-inning effort. He was 
savoring it, possibly commending himself 
for his tactical genius in the face of in¬ 
creasing odds. But he still seemed trou¬ 
bled by the pregame suggestion that some 
of his players already might have set 
this season aside and begun playing for 
next year’s salary increase. He rocked 
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Alston's source lor optimism? Dodgers' ’51 fold. 


back and forth, the chair’s squeaks the 
only sound in the room. “Now there," 
he finally said, “is precisely the kind of 
game I had in mind. You could see we ha¬ 
ven’t given up. That kind of game tells 
you everything.” Indeed, reports of the 
Pirates’ death had been exaggerated, at 
least for the moment. end 


Garvey: "We have to put pressure on the Reds." 










HE TAKES HIS VERY DRY, 
IF YOU PLEASE 

There's many a slip for one known for lip, as Dwight Stones learned in Montreal's 
rain, but four days later he was the toast of the town with a world record in Philly 

by Kenny Moore 


D wight Stones stood on the crisp green 
AstroTurf crown of Philadelphia’s 
Franklin Field, his eyes tracing the ap¬ 
proach he would take to the high-jump 
bar. He was appearing in last Wednes¬ 
day's Bicentennial Meet of Champions, 
which gave him and some of the other 
Olympians who failed in Montreal an op¬ 
portunity to redeem themselves, and sev¬ 
eral Americans who did not make the 
team because of injury a chance to show 
their prowess. Stones looked down and 
began to rock, and the crowd grew still, 
save for the gravelly shouts of soft-drink 


vendors. Abruptly Stones ran at the pit, 
curling to the left on his last two steps, 
and jumped. He touched the bar lightly, 
but as he crumpled onto the landing cush¬ 
ion he knew that it had held, that he had 
raised his own world record to 7' 7/a". 
He came to his feel on the bouncy foam, 
seeming to quiver along with the gently 
dancing bar—and regarded it for an in¬ 
stant with rigid exasperation. 

Moments later Stones was speaking 
rapidly, as is his manner, saying he was 
overjoyed to jump so well only four days 
after settling for the bronze medal in the 


rain at Montreal, that the Franklin Field 
jumping area with its slightly downhill 
approach and firm footing was ideal for 
him, that he wanted to thank everyone 
who had cheered him on after his Olym¬ 
pic misfortune. Yet the memory of the 
look in his eyes—clearly one of agony- 
lingered after the torrent of Stones’ words 
had passed. 

Understand this. Dwight Stones lost 
in Montreal only because of the rain: 
technique, not emotion, had tripped him 
up. Stones has jumped higher than any 
other human not because his legs are the 
springiest but because he has developed 
the ability to transform forward speed 
into upward motion better than anyone 
else. Where another jumper will ap¬ 
proach the bar slowly and leap up, his 
thrusting foot acting merely as a launch 
pad. Stones charges the bar, turning his 
jumping foot into a pivot that must take 
great lateral stress without slipping. "My 
style just won’t hold in the rain." he said. 
“I go too fast and have too much torque." 
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So if Slones proved anything with his 
world record in Philadelphia—the site of 
his 7' 7" in June—it was something about 
the capricious nature of Olympic success. 
“I could have done this last Saturday.’’ 
he said. Having done it on Wednesday in¬ 
stead seemed only to intensify the sense 
of injustice. 

“There is no justice in sport.’’ said 
Dick Quax of New Zealand, who had 
run second behind Lasse Viren in the 
Olympic 5.000 meters. Weakened then 
by stomach flu. Quax was healthy for the 
Philadelphia two-mile, while Viren had 
to be tired; he had won the 5- and 10.000 
and finished fifth in the Olympic mar¬ 
athon all in a span of less than a week. 
Yet the Finn insisted he was ready. “My 
legs are fine,” he said. “I just ran out of 
energy in the marathon.” Quax was dis¬ 
believing. “If I don’t beat him tonight. 
I’ll shoot myself.” 

After Phil Kane of Villanova took the 
field through three laps. Quax went to 
the fore and hit the mile in 4:08.5. six 
laps in 6:15.6. By then just two men were 
with him, Viren and Duncan Macdonald, 
the Honolulu medical student who had 
not made the Olympic 5,000 final. Feel¬ 
ing the pace ease. Macdonald went 
ahead, only to be passed by Viren with 
600 meters logo. As in Montreal the Finn 
was in front going into the last lap. re¬ 
sisting the best efforts of the fast finish¬ 
ers. But this time Quax had too much, 
bursting past down the backstretch and 
sprinting home in 8:17.1, 3.3 seconds off 
the world record. Macdonald passed Vi¬ 
ren with a furlong remaining to take sec¬ 
ond in 8:19.9, a remarkable 28-second 
improvement over his previous best. “Is 
that a good two-mile?” asked the rela¬ 
tively inexperienced Macdonald. Told 
that it was only 2.7 seconds away from 
Marty Liquori’s American record, his 
eyes widened. “If I had known I was that 
close. I’d have kicked a little harder.” 

Quax is a man experienced in adver¬ 
sity. He is running well after surgery 
cured painful shin splints that plagued 
him for years. “You can’t ever compen¬ 
sate for a disappointing Olympic perfor¬ 
mance,” he said. “As the years pass, the 
silver medal will probably be cause for 
some satisfaction, but beating Viren to¬ 
night, after all he’s been through, cer¬ 
tainly doesn’t change much.” Viren of¬ 
fered no public excuses, but a delay— 
after the runners were at the starting 
line—probably did Viren in. “I was warm 


and ready.” he said. “But then we had 
to stand and chill.” 

Steve Williams and Houston McTear 
could have used a delay of another month 
or so. In the 100 meters—won in 10.24 
by Steve Riddick, who had failed to make 
the Olympic final—Williams and Mc¬ 
Tear showed that, had U.S. coaches en¬ 
tered them at Montreal, they would not 
have been factors. McTear aggravated a 
thigh injury incurred in the Trials cn the 
second of two false starts and withdrew'. 
Williams started effectively, but at 20 me¬ 
ters felt “a little pop” high in his right 
hamstring muscle. “It wasn’t a pull, so I 
continued.’’ he said, but he did so in an 
awkward, leaning fashion to finish fourth. 
“I ain’t going to die. I’ve had my death 
for the year.” said Williams later. 

Until now Williams has been inspir¬ 
ing in his acceptance of misfortune, but 
with this latest frustration he said. “I 
think I could have played on the beach 
and only practiced my starts and won 
the Games in (0.0 and 20.1. Instead. I 
moved to Florida for coaching and 
worked hard, trying for a 9.8 and 19.6 
kind of human excellence. I’ll never make 
that sacrifice for athletics again.” 

The Philadelphia meet had been as¬ 
sembled around a “Dream Mile” featur¬ 
ing world record holder (3:49.4) and 
Olympic 1.500-meter champion John 
Walker. But the New Zealander’s 
thoughts on a late-morning run were any¬ 
thing but dreamy. “I wasn’t allowed to 
change out of my wet things for hours 
after the Olympic final, and I caught 
some sort of flu.” he said. “1’ve been liv¬ 
ing on antibiotics for three days and 
haven’t trained at all.” After just three 
miles. Walker asked a companion run¬ 
ning with him if they might walk. 

“If I was your coach.” said the friend, 
“you would not be racing.” 

“I know.” said Walker. “But once I 
make a commitment. I keep that com¬ 
mitment and run. I’ll say this, though. If 
Eamonn Coghlan and rest ever want to 
beat me. it had better be tonight.” 

Had he been healthy. Walker would 
have led, if only to appease those who 
felt he hadn't displayed his full talent in 
the tactical Olympic final. Now he was 
grateful that the pack ignored Byron 
Dyce’s early foot and passed the half mile 
in a leisurely 2:01.8. Seeking to save 
ground on the curves. Walker ran on the 
inside, but as Coghlan took the lead near 
the end of the third lap, the New Zea¬ 


lander was boxed by Liquori and Thom¬ 
as Wessinghage of West Germany. It did 
not help that Walker also stepped on the 
yellow metal curb that separated the run¬ 
ners from the shorter inside lanes. He 
took a couple of steps near the curb to 
steady himself before regaining the track. 
As he did. he brushed Liquori. who in¬ 
terpreted the contact as a request to move 
out and ignored it. Going into the first 
turn of the final lap Walker dropped back 
slightly and gestured to Wessinghage to 
give him a little room. Wessinghage did. 
and Walker moved to the outside, catch¬ 
ing Liquori's spike on his knee. The 
American pitched off balance, taking 
Wessinghage down as well with a whol¬ 
ly unintentional cross body block. 

“My first thought was that I’d tripped 
Walker." said Liquori later. “I thought 
‘Oh no. I've ruined the race.’ ” But the 
only ruin was his own and Wessinghage’s 
chances, as Walker stayed on his feet, 
got by Olympic 1.500-meter bronze med¬ 
alist Paul-Heinz Wellmann of West Ger¬ 
many on the final turn and won by two 
feet in 3:56.2. Another yard back in third 
was Kiwi Rod Dixon. Liquori. who 
missed both the Montreal and Munich 
Olympics with injuries, was once again 
the victim of miserable luck. But asked 
if at any time he thought he could win 
the race, he answered quickly. “No.” 

After the race Walker walked with Li¬ 
quori to a party on the Penn campus. 
"People like to see one or two athletes 
fall,” said Walker lightly. "It puts some 
character into a race.” Liquori flashed a 
small smile of forgiveness. As they came 
to a low brick wall beside the stadium en¬ 
trance. they saw Dwight Stones in a pool 
of lamplight, still in his sweatsuit, patient¬ 
ly giving autographs, ruffling his hair into 
place to pose for snapshots, accepting 
long kisses from shapely admirers. 

The milers passed on and Stones con¬ 
tinued. biting his lower lip in concen¬ 
tration as he signed one last T shirt. “Are 
we all done?” he said into the darkness 
as the fans drifted away. “In the last four 
days I’ve learned a lot. I can’t escape the 
feeling that there was a reason why it 
rained on my parade in Montreal. It’s 
inner, personal, emotional. I can’t ex¬ 
plain it.” Stones' face was full of the 
yearning of a willful man to have every¬ 
thing go right. It didn’t, once, but though 
an untimely rain may have diminished 
the historian's view of his career, it had 
not changed the man at all. end 
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Spending with both hands, Washington's George Allen cornered the free-agent 
market, but Calvin Hill and John Riggins may not have a line to dear their way 

WILL THE PAYOFF MEAN 

A PLAYOFF? by Robert F. Jones 


I I was a real test of character," says 
George Allen. “We had nothing to 
gain." The nasal voice, which has to rate 
as one of the most effective psycholog¬ 
ical-warfare weapons of modern times, 
grows husky with emotion. The darting 
eyes stop and cloud with what seem to 
be tears. The knuckles whiten: the jaw 
grinds. “I haven’t gotten over it yet." 

George Alien is reliving, as he has a 
thousand times, his team’s humiliating 
26-3 defeat at the hands of the lowly 
Philadelphia Eagles in the final game of 
the 1975 season. According to the Geor¬ 
gian philosophy, the mark of a truly great 
team—and of course its coach—comes 
at those moments when all is truly lost. 
Excellence at such a time indicates real 
courage, real talent, untainted by crass 
considerations of Super Bowl success and 
money. And certainly the Washington 
Redskins had nothing crass to gain on 
that snowy December Sunday in Robert 
F. Kennedy Memorial Stadium. Dallas 
had bumped them out of the playoffs just 
a week earlier, 31-10, and for the first 
time in the five years since George Allen 
had arrived, there would be no postsea¬ 
son for the Redskins. It was just the right 
moment, by Allen’s standards, to light 
the torch for tomorrow. Instead, the Red¬ 
skins fizzled. “I made up my mind right 
then," he says, gesturing at a blackboard 


full of new Redskin names, “to do all of 
this.” 

“All of this” means the four very ex¬ 
pensive free agents Allen signed during 
the off-season when he raided Owner Ed¬ 
ward Bennett Williams’ checkbook again 
in a blatant attempt to buy a Super Bowl 
championship for the Redskins. For an 
estimated $ 1,500,000, spread over a 15- 
year period, Allen acquired Fullback 
John Riggins of New York Jets and Mo¬ 
hawk haircut fame. For some $135,000 
a season he picked up Halfback Calvin 
Hill, the Dallas Cowboy who turned Ha¬ 
waiian during last year’s World Football 
League misadventure. For something be¬ 
tween $70,000 and $90,000 he added 
Tight End Jean Fugett, who played out 
his Cowboy option while catching 38 
passes last season. And for a mere $50,- 
000 to $60,000 more he took former Heis- 
man Trophy winner Pat Sullivan off the 
Atlanta Falcons' bench, where he had 
been cooling his heels for four years. 
Money may be a crass consideration 
come game time, but it has its charms in 
beefing up a floundering team. To make 
ends meet, though. Allen seems to have 
neglected his old Redskins—indeed, 
some 10 veterans have not yet signed 
their 1976 contracts. Also, despite the 
Redskins’ having the top N FL ticket price 
of $18, Allen has skimped heavily on 


training-camp expenses and dropped out 
of the CEPO scouting combine for a sav¬ 
ing of some $ 100,000. 

What left many students of the Geor¬ 
gian mind a bit puzzled, though, was that 
the Redskins were particularly deep at 
the very positions into which these new¬ 
comers would ostensibly fit. Fullback 
Larry Brown seems finally healed after 
his surgery of three years ago. Mike 
Thomas was the NFL’s best rookie run¬ 
ning back in 1975 with 919 yards rush¬ 
ing and 483 more as a pass catcher. Be¬ 
hind them stood such capable journey¬ 
men as Moses Denson and Bob Brunet. 
At tight end Allen had two perennial 
standouts, Jerry Smith and Alvin Reed, 
and at quarterback the irrepressible Bil¬ 
ly Kilmer, not to mention Randy John¬ 
son and Joe Theismann. 

So, Allen’s money madness seemed a 
particularly costly redundancy in light of 
the team’s obvious weaknesses—an of¬ 
fensive line tattered by injuries and a de¬ 
fense that, though still better than most 
in football, is about to trip over its col¬ 
lective beard. "No matter how many 
good football players you have,” Allen 
says, his eyes once more in motion, “if 
you can get another good one, you go 
for him.” What he doesn’t say, however, 
is that of the free agents available this 
year there were no really outstanding ex¬ 
amples of the genera guard, tackle, cen¬ 
ter. comerback or safety. And because 
Allen has already used up nearly every 
worthwhile draft choice from now until 
the Second Coming, he was in poor po¬ 
sition to trade. Thanks to the Rich Four, 
and the men whom they challenge, he 
now is. 

Last week, as the Redskins prepared 
to play the Baltimore Colts in their sec¬ 
ond preseason game, the tensions gen¬ 
erated by these possibilities hung like a 
heat haze over the team’s camp in Car¬ 
lisle, Pa.—the haze that precedes a vi¬ 
olent electrical storm. Walking the som¬ 
nolent, gloomy campus of Dickinson 
College, one could practically hear the 
clicking of Allen’s mind as the tumblers 
fell. As a warm-up, Allen had just dealt 
Defensive Tackle Manny Sistrunk and 
three more future draft choices to Phil¬ 
adelphia for Cornerback Joe Lavender, 

Former Cowboy Hill injured his knee in the WFL, 
but he commands $135,000 from the Redskins. 
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who will try to replace the retired Mike 
Bass. To complicate matters. Wide Re¬ 
ceiver Charlie Taylor, the NFL’s alltime 
pass-receiving leader, had fractured his 
left shoulder in Washington’s 17-10 win 
over Atlanta the week before, and now 
Allen probably felt he needed another 
pass catcher. 

In the team’s favorite watering hole, a 
baroque saloon called Gingerbread Man, 


where plastic plants droop from the fret¬ 
work and marble nymphs mope against 
stained wooden pillars. Redskins nursed 
beers and sought to see the future. Den¬ 
son, at 32 a balding veteran of both Ca¬ 
nadian and NFL action, eased his bruised 
left hip while Thomas tried to cheer him 
up. The jukebox played A Whiter Shade 
of Pale. 

Randy Johnson, chafing under the un¬ 


certainty. violated the First Command¬ 
ment of the Georgian code by airing his 
doubts to the press. “1 haven’t had any 
work all week,” said the 10-year quar¬ 
terback. “I’m probably going to tell the 
coach that I’d like to be signed or trad¬ 
ed, or I’ll give him a deadline to make 
the decision. If not, I guess I’ll have to 
leave. I’d like to work out an agreement 
where I won’t get to a team too late to 
continued 



REDSKINS continued 



learn a new offense. That’s my 
only hangup." 

About the only happy talk in 
Carlisle came from the Rich 
Four themselves. As Riggins 
lounged on the steps of Adams 
Hall, the dorm that houses the 
Redskins, he reflected on his 
reasons for joining the Allen 
crusade. The Mohawk days are 
gone from Riggins’ life for 
good, along with the wild mood 
swings that characterized his 
early years as a country boy 
turned New York superstar. He 
now wears a short, tousled hair¬ 
style and a rather skimpy cook¬ 
ie-duster mustache, but the 
aura of the china-shop wrecker 
still emanates. 

“I don’t know,” he says, “I 
suppose I could have gotten 
more money from some other 
team. But that wasn’t my only 
consideration. 1 wanted to be 
with a contender and, more 
Riggins abandoned Namath and the Jets for Washington's St. 5 mil- than that, with a coach who can 

lion; ex-Cowboy Fugett also reports lor The Washington Post. handle veterans. That’s been 



Coach Allen’s strength all along." What 
about the supposed weakness of the Red¬ 
skins' offensive line? "The Jets were pri¬ 
marily a pass-blocking team, built to pro¬ 
tect the knees of one man. The offensive 
line didn’t get out there and move peo¬ 
ple around for the running backs—not 
very often, at least. Still, I got 1,005 yards 
last year. Don’t get me wrong; every run¬ 
ning back wants good linemen out ahead 
of him because that multiplies the op¬ 
tions in a broken field. But I’ve done 
without, and I guess I can still handle 
it.” 

How about Washington itself, as a 
place to live and work? 

“I get lost whenever I go there,” he 
laughs, still the country boy at one level. 
“There’s something about streets that go 
in circles... He stretches his right leg 
and winces slightly. A hamstring pulled 
two weeks earlier in practice has still not 
fully healed, and he will miss the second 
preseason game as he missed the first. 
George Allen is gentle with expensive 
fullbacks, particularly when they have 
not yet paid for themselves. 

Jean Fugett, too, is slightly injured. “I 
broke a small bone in my wrist against 
the Falcons," he says, “but it’s nothing 
much. I’ll probably play tonight. I hope 
so. because it’s Baltimore and that’s my 
hometown.” He smiles wide and warm 
at the thought. “This is only my fifth year 
in the game but I've /earned (hat (here’s 
no Utopia in a football situation. Still, I 
wanted out of Dallas and I wanted to 
get back to where I could set down some 
roots, both for myself and my family. I 
wasn’t making enough with the Cowboys 
to come back to Baltimore during the off¬ 
season. Now I’m right next door." 

Already the roots are going down: dur¬ 
ing the off-season Fugett, who graduated 
from Amherst and has ambitions in jour¬ 
nalism, worked for The Washington Post 
as a straight news reporter covering 
Maryland. During his college summers 
he had interned on the Baltimore Sun, 
and in Dallas he set up a black news pro¬ 
gram for a local radio station. “I want to 
communicate with black kids, and I want 
to do it through the written word,” he 
says. “But it’s tough. They don’t read 
much, mainly watch TV for news. All 
that violence. But I’m going to try it. I’ve 
got so much to tell them about what it’s 
like being a black kid growing up in this 
world.” 

Yes, but what can Fugett give the 
continued 



It stands out...because its flavor stands up 

on the rocks or any way you mix it. 
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Two of the most valuable 
resources an oil company 
can offer our count— 
experience and 

At Exxon we have 
94 years of both. 


WHO'S REALLY QUALIFIED TO TACKLE AMERICA'S 
ENERGY NEEDS? EXPERIENCED COMPANIES WHO 
CAN TAKE THE TECHNOLOGY THEY'VE DEVELOPED 
IN ONE AREA AND MAKE IT WORK IN ANOTHER. 
EXXON HAS BEEN DOING IT-FOR YEARS. 


The world's tallest offshore oil 
platform — recently launched 
in California. 

Exxon has come a long way since 
drilling its first oil well back in the 
1880 s. That one was on land. 

In 1948. we drilled one of Amer¬ 
ica's first offshore oil wells in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Today, the experience we gained 
from drilling these wells and thou¬ 
sands of others is helping us carry 
our search for gas and oil into far 
deeper and more difficult waters. 

To meet these new challenges. 


Exxon scientists and engineers have 
had to develop new generations of 
drilling platforms —like the one you 
see at the right. It's the tallest off¬ 
shore oil platform ever built — 
towering nearly as high as the 
Empire State Building. When com¬ 
pleted. it will be capable of produc¬ 
ing oil and gas in ocean depths of 
850 feet. 

Tomorrow, no one can be certain 
where the search for oil will lead. 
But. we'll be there-with even more 
experience working for you. 


Energy for a si 

































Our experience searching for oil 
and gas is helping us uncover 
usable new deposits of uranium. 


It’s not surprising that Exxon is 
in the uranium business. 

We spend millions of dollars each 
year exploring for oil and gas in 
sedimentary rock. And it just so 
happens that uranium ore is also 
found in the same kind of rock. 

Today, Exxon's uranium mine in 
Wyoming supplies nearly 8% of 
our country's uranium oxide—the 
basic raw material used to make 
nuclear fuel for electric generating 
plants around the country. 


Using w hat we’ve learned about 
refining oil to help turn coal 
into other forms of energy. 


America has nearly half the Free 
World's coal reserves. This is equal 
to twice the energy of all the oil in 
the Middle East. 

Right now. Exxon scientists are 
working on new ways to help 
America use more coal by turning 
it into other forms of energy — 
synthetic gas and oil. Someday, 
these synthetic fuels could help 
supplement our dwindling supplies 
of natural gas and oil and help re¬ 
duce our dependence on foreign oil. 

This synthetic fuels technology 
is a new' application of similar tech¬ 
nology being used by Exxon for re¬ 
fining oil. I f s also a good example of 
how Exxon's experience in one 
energy area is being put to work in 
another. 




We're taking solar energy out of 
the lab and putting it to work. 


An Exxon solar device is now 
powering a railroad crossing signal 
in Georgia. Another is running a 
police radio station in Montana. 
Others are bringing educational 
television to remote villages in 
Africa and Asia. 

Solar power could become an 
important part of America’s future 
energy mix. That's why we’re com¬ 
mitting money and some of our best 
brains to the task of turning the sun 
into energy you can use. 


A good way to judge a company’s 
experience is to look at the experience of 
the people w ho work for it. 

Since 1882, Exxon has grown from just a few 
dozen workers in the U.S. to nearly 47,000 today. 
During this time, our people have learned a lot about 
supplying energy. 

They built the world's first oil tanker. Their gaso¬ 
line helped get the Wright brothers off the ground. 
They developed the first carburetor de-icer for auto¬ 
mobiles. the first engine detergent. They invented butyl 
rubber. The first multigrade motor oil. And more. 

Today, the men and women of Exxon are still work¬ 
ing hard to provide more energy for a strong America. 



rong America 
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REDSKINS continued 


Washington Redskins before he shifts 
gears from cleats to words? 

"Well,” he says, “I can play inside or 
out. Tom Landry put me in motion last 
year and I caught a lot of passes. I think 
that the tight end position is evolving 
more rapidly than most others in mod¬ 
em football. The Ditka days of brute 
strength and sheer aggression are over. 
Sure, you’ve still got to be a good block¬ 
er, and I’m at least average. But I'm also 
quick and, I hope, fairly intelligent. I can 
wait a step to see where a cornerback or 
linebacker is heading and still get over 
there and cut him down, or break past 
him and fly if it’s a pass play.” He grins 
at the thought, and the smile itself seems 
to fly. “Shucks,” he says, “I weigh 225 
and I’m still growing, growing, growing!” 

So is Quarterback Pat Sullivan, or so 
he hopes. At an even 6' and 195 pounds, 
he is somewhat small for a quarterback of 
the future, but he quickly points out that 
neither Bob Griese nor Fran Tarkenton is 
exactly a giant. “I hope to grow in the 
area of smarts,” he says. “Thai’s why I’m 
glad it worked out this way. Not only 
does Washington have a fine organiza¬ 
tion. but Billy Kilmer is one of the smart¬ 
est quarterbacks going. If I have to learn 
from the sidelines, this is a great place to 
do it. Sure, you’d love to play every week, 
every offensive series. But quarterbacks 
are slow growers, and you have to be pa¬ 
tient. I’ve got a strong arm and 1 can run, 
and I think I’ve already got a start toward 
intelligence on the field. And 1 know I’ve 
got plenty of patience.” 

That is a quality people need if they 
wish to spend much time in the domain 
of George Allen. Right now, shortly be¬ 
fore the buses leave for the Baltimore 
game. Allen is in his office considering 
Randy Johnson's transgression, spread 
before him in the morning paper. 

“Randy will get his. ..He pauses 
and smiles, looking in the instant like 
Ronald Reagan as The Gipper. “Will get 
his chance," he concludes. “He’d better 
be prepared. You know, you can often 
learn a lot more about a man off the field 
than you can on. Temperament is very 
important to me. Still, let’s say this about 
Randy: I have confidence in him.” The 
Gipper’s smile turns cryptic. Then an¬ 
other problem knocks gently, almost tim¬ 
idly, at the door. Moses Denson enters. 

“Coach,” he begins, “you said at the 
meeting for any player who’s got an in¬ 


jury who don't think he should play to¬ 
night to come to you—” 

“Come in, Moses, come in.” says Al¬ 
len heartily. He turns to a guest. “You’ll 
excuse us for a moment, won’t you?” He 
sighs as he closes the door. From within, 
for the next 10 minutes, comes the coax¬ 
ing vibration of Allen’s voice, gentle but 
insistent, generating a kind of ultrasonic 
psychological heat that begins to work 
persuasively on a listener who cannot 
hear his words. Then the door opens and 
Denson emerges, smiling confidently. 

“Told him to put an extra pad on that 
bruised hip of his,” Allen says. “Now 
here’s an interesting thing. All the report¬ 
ers are saying I bought too many running 
backs, but tonight I’ve got to start a full¬ 
back with a hip pointer. Riggins can’t 
play because of the hamstring. I don’t 
want to start Larry Brown, even though 
he's better now than he’s been since ’72. 
And Bob Brunet is laid up with the flu. 
Who could have predicted that? The 
longer I coach, the less things surprise 
me.” 

Still, the outcome of the game in Bal¬ 
timore last Friday night must have been a 
bit of a jolt. Barring a meeting in the Su¬ 
per Bowl next January, it would be the 
only confrontation of the Colts and Red¬ 
skins this year. Enhanced by the Balti¬ 
more resurgence of last year, the game at¬ 
tracted a record preseason crowd of 
35,575 to Memorial Stadium. And that 
despite a violent thunderstorm that de¬ 
layed the kickoff nearly half an hour. 
When the lightning moved offstage, Colt 
Quarterback Bert Jones moved on with 
his own brand of pyrotechnics. Hitting on 
nine of 15 passes, most of them flat-tra- 
jeetoried zingers, and mixing them up 
nicely with the running of Lydell Mitch¬ 
ell (79 yards for the evening). Jones put 
together drives of 60, 17 and 93 yards for 
touchdowns. The young and aggressive 
Colt defense, meanwhile, held the Red¬ 
skins’ movement mostly to midfield 
reaches. The best Washington could pro¬ 
duce was a 21-yard field goal by Mark 
Moseley after a drive stalled at the Colt 
four-yard line, a frustrating reminder of 
1975. 

Sure, Billy Kilmer was brave as always 
during the first half, and Mike Thomas' 
feet were as shifty as ever, though he 
never managed to break loose for a long 
gainer. The Redskin starting defense also 
played with its usual aplomb after a mod¬ 


icum of early mistakes. But Denson start¬ 
ed at fullback, as ordered, and went no¬ 
where but deeper into pain. When he 
came out of the game, the veteran Red¬ 
skins cheered him and clapped him on 
the back, a clear reflection that they knew 
his future and that it probably wouldn't 
be with them. Larry Brown ran a few 
sweeps, and indeed his knees looked bet¬ 
ter than they had in a long while, but 
the spring was not back yet. 

Calvin Hill alone of the Rich Four saw 
a bit of meaningful action. Shortly after 
the Redskin drive bogged to a mere field 
goal. Hill, who had knee surgery last sea¬ 
son, churned a pair of runs that might 
have led to a touchdown if he had en¬ 
tered the game earlier. It was the Calvin 
of old. big and rangy, with the quick eyes 
for holes and angles, the shifting gait that 
confuses once he has reached his stride 
beyond the line of scrimmage. All told, 
he picked up 13 yards in four carries— 
not much, but a beginning. 

The heavy rains came again in the 
fourth quarter and Hill stood on the side¬ 
lines, observing the whipping impassive¬ 
ly. The rain gleamed in his hair and on 
his Biblical beard. His eyes watched with¬ 
out emotion but with deep intelligence. 
Gradually a force field seemed to spread 
from where he stood at the far left of the 
team on the sidelines, calming the men 
near him. calming even the assistant 
coaches who paced, wet and miserable, 
around George Allen. Eventually it 
seemed to reach Allen, to ease his rav¬ 
enous demand for victory even in the 
bleakest hour, and to reassure him that 
the torch was indeed being re-ignited, if 
more slowly than he had wished. The 
final score was Colts 20, Redskins 3. 

“I’m not at all discouraged.” Hill said 
in the locker room. His voice, soft and a 
touch high for such a big man, poured 
calm and sanity on the wreckage. “We’ve 
got good plays, sophisticated plays, and 
they take time to work smoothly,” he 
said. “But the mistakes were small ones. 
They can be rectified. Like the others, I 
came here to be with a contender, and 
we are a contender.” 

Perhaps no one. not even George Al¬ 
len. can buy a Super Bowl ring. But cer¬ 
tainly Allen, with his almost mystical eye 
for mature players, men with the pa¬ 
tience, strength, calm and savvy of Cal¬ 
vin Hill, can buy the down payment on 
one. Yes. he bought a contender. end 
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I n the ’20s and '30s, white Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant football fans were stunned 
by the emergence of a generation of play¬ 
ers whose antecedents were mysterious 
and whose names—Nagurski, Wojcie- 
chowicz, Oosterbaan, Skladany—when 
they first appeared in newspaper head¬ 
lines, seemed to be the products of a ber¬ 
serk compositor. Nothing quite like it has 
happened since (the black boom in the 
college game was cushioned by familiar 
names—Buddy Young, Jim Brown. Len¬ 


ny Moore). But this fall a comparable cul¬ 
tural shock could be in the making. 

What is coming on is a swarm of Poly¬ 
nesian warriors—not your run-of-the- 
reef, gin mill flamethrowers, but strong, 
fierce men. six to seven feet tall, who 
seem to have stepped into the 20th cen¬ 
tury from some secret museum of oce¬ 
anic antiquities. As, in fact, they have. 
The museum is a tiny (76 square miles) is¬ 
land cluster in the deep South Seas called 
American Samoa. Not only is it the least 


known and most remote of U.S. terri¬ 
tories, but, together with Western Samoa, 
it also is the only island group where the 
Polynesian culture—and the Polynesian 
race—has survived virtually intact. 

Until the 1950s, few Samoans ever left 
home, but among those who did a good 
many made their mark—some in foot¬ 
ball. Packard Harrington, for example, 
starred for St. Mary’s of Moraga (Calif.) 
in the late ’30s and Al Harrington (no 
kin) made a name for himself at Stan- 


SHAKE ’EM OUT OF THE COCONUT TREES 


by RICHARD W. JOHNSTON 


College coaches say that is the 
smart move in Samoa, where 
palm groves are full of young 
monsters with tongue-twisting 
names and unquenchable pride 
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ford two decades later. They both said 
they were Samoans, but what was that? 
Even if Al had abided by Samoan cus¬ 
tom and gone by his matriarchal name— 
which is Taa—he would have been 
lumped with Charley Ane, an All-Pro 
center for the Detroit Lions, Famika 
Anae, a varsity center for Brigham 
Young, and AI Lolotai. a Washington 
Redskin guard in the Sammy Baugh era. 
as just another "Hawaiian.” Lolotai re¬ 
luctantly surrendered to this cultural dis¬ 
franchisement by wrestling professional¬ 
ly under the name of “Sweet Leilani." 

But this time there will be no ethnic 
surrenders. The new Samoans are com¬ 
ing in sufficient force to command at¬ 
tention, and in a half-dozen Western col¬ 
leges and universities—USC, UCLA. 
San Jose State, Brigham Young, San Di¬ 
ego State and Hawaii—are proudly pro¬ 
claiming their true identity. 

Nearly all of these Samoan players 
were born in California or Hawaii, or 
were brought there as young children. 
Many Samoans emigrated after the U.S. 
Navy closed its Pago Pago base in 1951. 
hot because they wanted to leave but be¬ 
cause the loss of the Navy payroll cre¬ 
ated an economic crisis. Few could speak 
English and most brought little with them 
except their kids, their physical prowess 
and their Polynesian pride. Condemned 
to the slums by poverty and the language 
barrier, the Samoans had a rough time. 
But the pride never wavered, the kids 
are college age now and they are out to 
beat what Al Harrington calls "the great 
white race,” not truckle to it. 

The young Samoans preparing for the 
coming season are acutely aware that 
they are more than football players— 
they are missionaries for fa'a Samoa. the 
Samoan way of life. As their coaches al¬ 
ready know, if you ask a Samoan to run 
five miles, he'll run 10: if you ask him to 
take out an opponent, he is apt to take 
him clear out of the stadium. 

The man cast for the Billy Graham 
role in this football crusade is a 225- 
pound, six-foot USC fullback named 
Mosi Tatupu, out of Pago Pago by way 
of Honolulu's Punahou High School. Ta¬ 
tupu became the Trojans’ starting full¬ 
back last fall after Dave Farmer broke 

Have war clubs, will be carving swaths lor UCLA 
Anthony Paopao (left) and Manu Tuiasosopo 


his leg, and he not only carried 
the ball 416 yards but also did 
most of the blocking that enabled 
Ricky Bell to assemble a near¬ 
record 1.875 yards rushing. “In 
South Bend last fall," Tatupu re¬ 
calls, “the people put signs up in 
our hotel that said ring ricky’s 
BELL. Well, they didn't ring it." 

The Trojans, in the midst of a 
lackluster season, whipped Notre 
Dame 24-17. partly because of 
Samoan Power. 

If the way to catch a thief is 
to be one, the way to stop a Sa¬ 
moan may be to put another Sa¬ 
moan, or better yet, two Samo¬ 
ans, against him—or so the Rose 
Bowl champion UCLA Bruins 
hope. When UCLA confronts 
USC this November, new Coach 
Terry Donahue will have Line¬ 
backer Manu Tuiasosopo and 
Defensive Tackle Pete Pele wait¬ 
ing for Mosi and Ricky, and a 
third Samoan, Anthony Paopao. 
to carry the ball after the defense 
has done its work. 

Although most of the other 
Pac-Eight schools have tried to 
make Samoan connections in recent 
years, none of their acquisitions was sig¬ 
nificant. But the WAC and the PCAA 
had better luck—or made better offers. 
Long Beach State will field Joe Paopao 
(Anthony’s older brother) and Long 
Beach City College has a promising 
freshman named Samoa Samoa. Wilson 
Faumuina is ready for another big year 
at San Jose State and Ed Imo will be in 
action for San Diego State. Even an oc¬ 
casional Western Samoan finds his way 
to U.S. football, e.g.. Mekeli Ieremia. who 
will join Neal Ane (youngest son of for¬ 
mer Detroit Lion Charley) and other 
American Samoans on the Brigham 
Young squad. Arizona State Coach 
Frank Kush, who knows all about Sa¬ 
moans, made a strenuous effort last year 
to recruit Honolulu high school star Tom 
Tuinei, but Tuinei was captured by the 
University of Hawaii (which has awak¬ 
ened to the treasure in its midst). 

The Samoan surge has been in the 
making for a decade. In the mid-’60s Bob 
Apisa tore up the Big Ten for Duffy Dau¬ 
gherty at Michigan State, but he was 
linked—in the headlines and the public 


mind—with his Hawaiian teammate 
Dick Kenney as “The Hawaiian Punch.” 
Although Apisa was an All-America as 
a sophomore, only two schools seem to 
have attached much importance to the 
fact that he was born in Pago Pago. The 
University of Montana recruited Tuufuli 
Uperesa (who in 1968-69 made All-Con¬ 
ference in the Big Sky and for the past 
3'/i years has played in the Canadian 
Football League) and, in 1968. the afore¬ 
mentioned Frank Kush pounced on the 
star of Honolulu’s Kahuku High team, a 
6'2", 218-pound holy Mormon terror 
named Junior Ah You. Nobody looks 
more like a Polynesian warrior than Ju¬ 
nior—he has a body-builder’s physique, 
smoky eyes flanking a hawk nose in a 
high-cheekboned face, a Fu Manchu 
mustache embracing a mobile mouth full 
of flashing white teeth—and nobody's 
name sounds less like one. Ah You? Ju¬ 
nior Ah You? A waiter, or a busboy, 
maybe, helping out in his father’s Chi¬ 
nese restaurant? 

“My father is half Chinese,” Junior 
said recently. “My mother is pure Sa¬ 
moan.” Does that make Junior one- 
continued 



USC Back Mosi Tatupu excels at (Ricky) Bell-tending. 
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SAMOANS continued 


fourth Chinese? No, sir! “That makes me 
all Samoan! ” Junior declares, proudly 
and loudly. Junior Ah You asserted his 
racial heritage throughout his career at 
Arizona State—he was an All-WAC de¬ 
fensive end for three straight years—and 
he has been declaring it in Montreal ever 
since he graduated and signed with the 
Alouettes of the CFL. 

The notice Samoans are now getting 
in the West may help Junior Ah You 
gain belated ethnic recognition; and it 
won’t hurt Bob Apisa, now a manage¬ 
ment consultant to the Office of Econom¬ 
ic Opportunity in Honolulu, in his cam¬ 
paign to be the first Samoan elected to 
the Hawaiian legislature. But does it real¬ 
ly mean, as many think in Honolulu, that 
the Samoans are about to do for U.S. 
football what oil did for Oklahoma? How 
many Samoans are there, anyway? 

The population of American Samoa 
is less than 30,000. and there are some 
50,000 more Samoans overseas—30.000 
in Southern California and 20,000 in Ha¬ 
waii. But even if this minuscule total of 
80,000 is cut in two (Samoan girls are 
good athletes, but none so far is playing 
college football), there is no reason to be¬ 
lieve the pool will run dry or diminish in 
richness. The population has been ex¬ 
ploding for 40 years. 

“We are all Polynesians.” says Al Har¬ 
rington, who majored in history while 
playing football at Stanford and who 
taught at Punahou and the University 
of Hawaii before electing to exploit his 
warrior body, chiefly mien and dramatic 
skills as an actor in Hawaii Five-0 (he 
plays Ben Kokua) and as the star of a 
Waikiki luau show. “But Samoans have 
not been watered down as the Hawai- 
ians were by the Boston missionaries 
and the Tahitians were by the French. 
So we not only tend to be bigger, but 
we retain a fierce sectional, cultural and 
family pride. The soul of Samoa still is 
competitiveness. ” 

That is at least a partial definition of 
fa'a Samoa , a cultural structure that has 
endured for 2,000 years and flourishes 
just as vigorously today in Los Angeles, 
Long Beach. Oceanside, Honolulu and— 
yes—Montreal as it does in Pago Pago. 
The heart of the culture is the so-called 
“extended family” system, in which a 
man’s family includes his most remote 
relatives, all organized into a unit that re¬ 
sembles a Scottish clan—or a Marine reg¬ 
iment. Like Scots and marines, the fam¬ 
ilies delight in fighting each other 


(centuries ago they did it with spears and 
clubs; more recently, in American Sa¬ 
moa, such games as rugby, soccer and— 
since 1968—American football have 
been substituted), but let any outsider 
challenge a Samoan and all the families 
become one. 

Famika Anae. the BYU center who 
was the first Samoan to become head 
coach of a Honolulu high school, says. 
“It is very hard on a Samoan kid who 
doesn’t do well, or what his father thinks 
is well. He is felt to have disgraced the 
family, and when he gets home he is like¬ 
ly to get a two-hour lecture that may end 
in a beating. This is especially true of im¬ 
migrant families. They see everything the 
kids do as an important part of promot¬ 
ing the culture. A loss reflects on the par¬ 
ents, the chiefs and the race.” 

Fa'a Samoa is no more acceptive of 
failure in academic fields than it is of 
physical shortfalls. "My objective at 
Michigan State always was to get a de¬ 
gree. even beyond football," Bob Apisa 
says. “When 1 went to Michigan State it 
was a matter of pride for me. 1 was rep¬ 
resenting not only myself, my family and 
the Samoan community, but Hawaii, too. 
I had three knee operations in college 
and it was my responsibility to all the 
people back home that inspired me to 
get up mornings when it was 20° below 
zero in East Lansing and walk half a mile 
on crutches to an 8 a.m. class. It brings a 
feeling of shame on your family if you 
don’t accomplish what you set out to do 
... a Samoan is going to see something 
through, right or wrong.” 

This pride and dedication—combined 
with the frustration that inevitably be¬ 
sets immigrants at the bottom of the eco¬ 
nomic ladder—has led some Samoans 
to choose wrong over right. “In Sa¬ 
moa," says la Saipaia. a native-born bas¬ 
ketball star, “you’ve got only two ways 
to go—to the gym and school, or to be¬ 
come a thief. You have to make the de¬ 
cision.” (A Samoan incursion into main¬ 
land basketball may be also in the offing: 
Muliufi Hannemann, at Harvard on a 
scholastic scholarship, played for the 
Crimson three years, and Saipaia. now 
a freshman at San Diego State, was of¬ 
fered basketball scholarships by two 
other mainland universities.) 

“Samoans are very physical people.” 
Famika Anae says. “They simply can’t 
stand losing —either in sports or in life. 
They resent it when they see Caucasians 
or Japanese-Americans getting the best 


jobs, or sometimes the only jobs, and 
some take advantage of their physical 
strength to try for success along any av¬ 
enue that seems open—even if it is 
crime.” One who did take the latter route 
is Alema Leota, who played football for 
Hawaii’s lolani High in the ’40s. The son 
of devout but very poor Mormon par¬ 
ents, Leota parlayed a career as a “ter¬ 
rorist” (a judge’s description) into tem¬ 
porary control of a Hawaiian crime 
syndicate. While Samoans regretfully 
concede that Leota has provided both a 
role model and employment opportuni¬ 
ties for a good many youths, and has been 
partly responsible for giving Samoans a 
"violent” image in Honolulu, they do not 
disown him. 

Hawaii’s Samoan Council of Chiefs 
and Orators is proud, however, that more 
acceptable models have been created by 
men like Apisa. Harrington, Anae, Ah 
You and Uperesa. “We believe in the 
American dream,” says Al Harrington. 
“We think hard work and merit will pay 
off. Thus far for Samoans, football and 
other sports have provided a way toward 
fulfillment of the dream.” Backing up 
Harrington are the Samoans who have 
finished their schooling and are begin¬ 
ning to appear on pro rosters, men like 
Terry Tautolo, who graduated from 
UCLA last spring and is now in the Phil¬ 
adelphia Eagles' training camp, and 
Charles Ane (another son of Charley’s), 
who joined the Kansas City Chiefs after 
Michigan State. 

But Harrington also notes, “Many Sa¬ 
moans are now moving up through scho¬ 
lastic scholarships—in law, history, ac¬ 
counting and political science." If the 
past were the only guide to the future, it 
might be safe to assume that as more and 
more immigrant Samoans go into the 
professions or business, the domestic 
pool of athletic talent will shrink. Con¬ 
sequently, college and professional scouts 
who are just awakening to the potential 
of Samoan high school players are likely 
to be taking even longer trips in the fu¬ 
ture—to Pago Pago itself. A lot will de¬ 
pend on the performance of the Univer¬ 
sity of Hawaii’s prize recruit, a 280- 
pound, 6' 4" defensive tackle named 
Nofo Tipoti. This giant is not quite di¬ 
rect from American Samoa, but almost— 
he came to San Francisco in 1973 after 
his graduation from Faga’itua High 
School near Pago Pago and spent two 
warmup years at San Francisco City Col¬ 
lege. A number of universities that had 
continued 
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The room was dean 
worked. Everything 
Amazing? 


George J. Fruz\ 

Business Iasiiranee C 


"I think there is something beautiful 
in things doing what they are supposed to 
do. It doesn't happen enough these days. 
That's why I say Holiday Inns are amazing. 

"At Holiday Inn,® everything works. 
The lights go on and off, the TV set works 
like a charm, the climate control does a 
remarkable thing, it actually controls the 
climate in my room. 

"It's got something to do with 
those 152 standards at every 
Holiday Inn® that make sure you get 
a room that's clean and comfortable, 
and a good restaurant. And when 
you travel as much as I do, you 
come to really appreciate and count 
on Holiday Inn® Every time! That's 


the big thing about Holiday Inns 
"J know that the American 
card is always welcome, too. Like they say 
in the ads, I never leave home without it. (If 
you don't have one there's 
an application in every room.) 

a big Holiday Inn fan. When 

you travel as much as I do, you really 
need a place you can count on after a 
tough day on the road. Holiday Inn, 
you just keep on not surprising me." 

At every Holiday Inn; 
the best surprise is 
no surprise. 


How to save hours when 
there isn’t a second to waste. 



When life depends on receiving blood quickly .filtering can become a fatal bottleneck. Now, thosedelays no longer have to happen. 


Before a hospital patient 
receives a transfusion, the blood 
should be filtered. On a routine 
day. that's no problem. 

But what happens when 
there's a rash of accidents over a 
holiday weekend? 

Or a single massive accident? 

The sfow-but-sure filtering 
process can become a bottleneck 
that reduces the odds against sur¬ 
vival in an emergency. 

Why?Becauseeach and every 
stainless steel filter casing has to be 
sterilized before it can be reused. 

And sterilization can take 
several hours. 

Precious time saved. 

The aasvver to the problem is 
a pre-sterilized disposable blood 
filter casing made from a special 
plastic. An extremely tough, clear 
plastic called K-Resin? 

Today, these disposable, pro 


sterilized blood filters are available 
to hospitals all over the world. 



Disposable blood Filter casings were made 
possible by strong, clear K-Resin plastic. 


Interestingly enough, the same 
plastic that made these blood filter 
casings possible is opening new 
possibilities for safer toys. 

Tonka Corporation, the toy 


truck manufacturer, is using 
K-Resin to make windshields for 
some of its products. (You've 
probably seen a Tonka toy truck 
on TV—it s the one that the 
elephant steps on.) 

A stronger, safer pfastic. 

Tonka found that K-Resin 
plastic does not break as easily and 
is less likely to shatter on impact. 

Not only that, it actually 
costs less than the plastic the)' had 
been using. 

Wherever there is a need for 
a plastic that will retain its clarity 
and stand up to a lot of punish¬ 
ment. there's a need for K-Resin. 

A stronger, safer plastic devel¬ 
oped by the same people who 
make fine products for vour car. 



The Performance Company 





SAMOANS continued 


overlooked the more accessible Samoan 
talent were attracted by this exotic im- 
port.'The competition for Tipoti was fe¬ 
rocious.” says Hawaii Coach Larry Price, 
“and so is Nofo when he takes aim at a 
ballcarrier.” 

Tipoti’s presence on a U.S. college ros¬ 
ter is a tribute to the efforts of three 
men—one an Idaho Mormon, another an 
educator from Hawaii, and the third a na¬ 
tive Samoan, Al Lolotai, the erstwhile 
“Sweet Leilani" (who has a son, Tiloi, on 
a football scholarship at the University of 
Colorado). The man from Idaho is Rex 
Lee, appointed governor of American Sa¬ 
moa by President Kennedy in 1961. Lee 
rebuilt the schools, instituted educational 
TV. arranged for the opening of two fish 
canneries to replace the lost Navy payroll 
and persuaded Samoans to learn English. 
Moreover, he managed these changes 
without interfering with fa’a Samoa or 
trying to replace it. As they have in the 
past, the Samoans welcomed these "re¬ 
forms” as additions to their culture, not 
substitutes for it. (They became nominal 
Christians—mostly Congregationalists, 
Catholics. Mormons and Methodists—in 
the 1800s because one chief noted that 
the missionaries sailed ships "while we 
paddle canoes—so they must have some¬ 
thing.’’) 

In 1968 the five high schools Lee had 
established and expanded on Tutuila, the 
largest island in the American group, 
were organized into an athletic league, 
and training films in American-style foot¬ 
ball were broadcast on the territory-wide 
TV station. The Samoans took to the 
game with all the enthusiasm medieval 
knights brought to the Crusades, but 
sometimes with ludicrous results. In the 
first two years both Samoan exuberance 
and the spirit of fa’a Samoa were on dis¬ 
play. In one game, before the rules were 
understood, a ballcarrier was tackled by 
21 players—the members of both teams. 
In another, the supporters of a losing 
team attacked the winners with cricket 
bats. (Cricket is another inheritance from 
the missionaries.) 

Order was established in 1970 when 
Milton DeMello. deputy superintendent 
of schools in Honolulu, was made direc¬ 
tor of the Samoan educational system. An 
ardent football fan. DeMello brought Al 
Lolotai back to his homeland to take 
charge of sports. Now all the high schools 
have teams and the televised NFL Game 
of the Week holds Samoa spellbound. 
Lee’s language and educational reforms 
continued 
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"How to shut out 
Athlete's Foot." 

by Jim Palmer 



"When I use Dr. Scholls Solvex Athletes 
Foot Products, my athletes foot doesn't even 
get to first base!" 

If you see it starting up, just apply 
, Dr. Scholls Solvex Ointment or Athlete's Foot 
Spray. Solvex kills fungi on contact. Helps 
control the itching, peeling and other irritations 
of athlete's foot. 


Of course, a 
good defense 
against athlete's 
foot is applications of Dr. Scholl’s 
Solvex Athlete's Foot Powder. It 
absorbs the moisture where fungus 
grows and helps prevent reinfection. 

"I always keep Dr. Scholl's Solvex 
handy now. Let's race it, a ball player 
depends on his feet. And who knows 
more about feet than 
Dr. Scholls?'' 






For complete information, write 

^ KENWOOD 15777 S Broadway. Gardena. CA 90248 


SAMOANS continued 

have in no way weakened the physical 
power of Samoan youth—Tipoti is no 
bigger or tougher than a lot of kids a year 
or so younger than he is. They still grow 
up in the tradition of fa'a Samoa, and one 
of its mainstays is child labor—for the 
family, not for an exploiting employer. 

Along with natural selection and ra¬ 
cial purity (unlike the Hawaiians, few Sa¬ 
moans married missionaries, traders, sail¬ 
ors or marines, and no intruders ever got 
possession of Samoan land), hard work 
accounts for the Samoans’ extraordinary 
size and strength. “A Samoan boy starts 
hard physical labor even before he reach¬ 
es school age,” says Famika Anae, who 
conducts a football clinic every summer 
in Pago Pago. “He must climb a coconut 
tree 100 feet tall, barefoot and carrying 
a machete, tear the coconuts loose and 
even cut away the fronds. These kids do 
this every day and. after school starts, 
every night. We have high school ath¬ 
letes in Hawaii who can climb only four 
or five trees a day. Little kids in Samoa 
climb 20. and they also hike into the 
mountains to help with the banana har¬ 
vest, packing out loads that weigh 75 to 
80 pounds. By the time a boy is ready 
for high school football, his muscles of¬ 
ten are as defined as those of a weight lift¬ 
er.” Even in football season Samoan boys 
don’t get clear away from coconut palms. 
“The sight of the Samoana High squad 
practicing is something to remember." 
says DeMello, who is now back in Ha¬ 
waii as headmaster of Mid-Pacific Insti¬ 
tute. “They learn blocking by hitting pad¬ 
ded coconut trees.” 

Last summer Dan Stavely, freshman 
coach at the University of Colorado, as¬ 
sisted Anae in his Pago Pago clinic. “We 
timed kids down there in the 40-yard 
dash,” Anae says. “Two ran it in 4.5 sec¬ 
onds, and five others in 4.6—and two of 
them weighed 215 and 220 pounds. A 
lot did it in 4.8 or 4.9, which is. faster 
than many college players." 

Contrary to Lee’s hopes, the canneries 
have not provided sufficient employment 
opportunities to support the still-expand¬ 
ing population of American Samoa, and 
there just aren’t enough coconut trees (or 
enough demand for copra) to fulfill job 
needs. In consequence, U.S. football 
looks like the rainbow’s end for many Sa¬ 
moan teen-agers. But if Nofo Tipoti does 
as well as Price expects, the entire Sa¬ 
moan economy may benefit—from the 
new hotel that will have to be built in 
Pago Pago to house the scouts. end 
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your favorite programs. 

50 Exciting Fourth Prizes. 

A 9" completely portable Hitachi 
TV Model 1/48. Operates either on 
rechargeable battery or standard 
AC/DC. 100% solid state chassis. 

500 Valuable Fifth Prizes. 

A Polaroid Clincher Camera 
Outfit with camera, film, flash cubes 
and convenient carrying case. 

It’s easy, and there’s 

nothing to buy! 

To enter the Datsun Golden 
Opportunity Sweepstakes, just fill out 
the simple entry blank at a partici¬ 
pating Datsun Dealer. * * * Deposit it 
in the Official Entry Box. That’s all 
there is to it. The sweepstakes is 
open to licensed drivers only. Dead¬ 
line is midnight, Sept. 30, 1976. 

Buy now. 76 prices won’t 

last forever. 

It’s no secret that right now is 
when dealers make the most 
attractive deals they can on their 
present stock before the new models 


Don’t miss the biggest, most 
exciting sweepstakes in Datsun 
history. It’s easy. It’s fun. And it 
takes only seconds to enter. Look at 
the exciting list of prizes. * * 

mb iMI2S a 

Your choice of one of a large 
selection of Datsun vehicles. Car or 
truck. Economy lovers might prefer 
a Datsun B-210. Or the new, nifty 
F-10 that adds front wheel drive 
maneuverability to Datsun’s proven 
record of economy. People looking for 
a little more room might select the 
luxurious 610, or the race-proved 710. 
You have a full selection of coupes, 
sedans and wagons. Or, take your 
choice of three great pickups, the Li’l 
Hustler Standard, the Li’l Hustler 
Stretch or Datsun’s new King Cab.™ 
K) Great Third Prizes. 

Create your own living 
television history file with your own 
personal Sony Betamax Video 
Recorder. Model #SL-7200. Record 
movie classics, sporting events, or 


* ‘Hie exact amount of gold awarded, should the 
Grand Prize winner select the gold, will be deter¬ 
mined by the 4 PM. Eastern time. Hardy & Hannon 
base price of gold for November 15. 1976. as quoted 
m The Wall Street Journal on the following day. 

' ’ For a complete list of winners, just send a self- 
addressed. stamped # 10 size envelope to Datsun 
Winners List. RO. Box 7055. Blair. NL 68009. 

‘ * * Ohio residents may enter by mailing a card with 


Golden 
Opportunity 
Sweepstakes. 
RO. Box 6210. 
Blair, NE 68009 


e and address, printed clearly, to Dalsu 


Datrun 

Slaves 


start rolling in the 
door. If you’re one 
of the cagey buyers who waited, this 
is your time to trade. 

Please ask for a free 
no-obligation test drive. 

We’ve found that people who try 
a Datsun very often end up liking a 
Datsun. So please, do us both a 
favor, and get behind the wheel while 
you're at your Datsun Dealer. 

Get a head start on 
savings now, during 
Datsun Golden 
Opportunity Sweepstakes. 


WIN A DATSUN 280-Z 
PLUS $25,000 IN GOLD! 

* or cash equivalent 








GOING 
PUBLIC 
ON THE 
GASPE 



It is first come first served—but 
there are too many seconds—as 
fishing rights on Quebec rivers pass 
clumsily from private to local control 


by CLIVE GAMMON 


E ach July the Gorge Pool of the Dart¬ 
mouth River, on the Gasp6 Penin¬ 
sula of the province of Quebec, fills with 
Atlantic salmon. Heading in from the 
North Atlantic, the beautiful silver fish 
will hold for a while in pools with names 
like Strawberry Island and Burnt Jam. 
but all of them eventually will fight their 
way through the Lady’s Steps Rapids and 
end up in the Gorge, their upstream jour¬ 
ney halted by a mighty falls that they 
can negotiate only when the river drops 
to its low summer level. 

A fisherman trying to scramble 300 
feet down to the Gorge Pool must check 
his descent by grabbing at pines and hope 
that his nailed boots will hold on the steep 
final leg of bare rock. Then, breathless, 
he finds himself looking into a dream: at 
least 100, maybe closer to 150, salmon 
finning gently in a pool no bigger than a 
suburban living room. 

If this were Scotland, you would prob¬ 
ably come by such a sight—rod in hand, 
that is—only if your family owned half a 
highland county; in Iceland you would 
merely have to be very rich. On the Dart¬ 


mouth, though, since June 5 this year, 
all that is needed to win the right to cast 
a Silver Rat across those delectable fish 
is a $40 one-day permit ($20 for Quebec 
residents), a dime to call the toll-free 
number 800-462-5349 (418-643-5349 
in the U.S., where it is not a free call) 
and an enormous amount of luck. 

This is because the salmon fishing on 
the Dartmouth, as on other Canadian wa¬ 
ters, has been taken out of private hands. 
More precisely, the government has not 
renewed the lease to the Dartmouth 
Club; in the future the government will 
administer the fishing itself. 

The philosophy behind the take-over 
seems unassailable. How can one justify 
permitting a small group of individuals, 
because they have the $75,000 or so need¬ 
ed annually to cover river management 
costs, to keep to themselves a rare nat¬ 
ural resource—Atlantic salmon fishing— 
and to deny to anyone else, even men 
who were born and grew up on the riv¬ 
er’s banks, the right to fish? Particularly, 
how can one justify it when these fish¬ 
ing monopolists are either rich men who 


live almost 1,000 miles from the river or 
foreigners from the U.S.? Place that sit¬ 
uation in the troubled context of bilin¬ 
gual Quebec and you wonder why the 
rumpus didn’t happen years earlier. 

After the revolution of June 5, 1976, 
in the best of all possible worlds, the de¬ 
prived locals of Gaspe town and the riv¬ 
erside villages would be merrily fishing 
away as the wicked capitalists packed 
their rods and sneaked out of town. 
Poaching, so long a scourge of Canadian 
salmon streams, would disappear: if any¬ 
one could go fishing legitimately, who 
would need to poach? In a year or two 
there might well be a street renamed rue 
Juin 5 in Gasp6 and maybe a statue of 
M. Rejean Maranda, the special coun¬ 
selor to the Minister of Tourism, Hunt¬ 
ing and Fishing in the provincial gov¬ 
ernment, who is generally thought to be 
the driving force behind the salmon take¬ 
over. The Dartmouth change, of course, 
continued 

On the low-flowing Dartmouth River, two anglers 
at cross-purposes fish a pool big enough for one. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY TONY TRIOLO 
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GOING PUBLIC continued 



William Bou/ay found a direct line to 13 salmon 


is only a single example of general pol¬ 
icy regarding Quebec’s salmon resources. 
According to a spokesman of the min¬ 
istry, only "budgetary limitations’’ stand 
in the way of complete nationalization 
of all waters. 

But among the salmon anglers of 
Gasp6, no public subscription is being 
raised for that statue. Indeed, there is a 
strong feeling among them that while rec¬ 
ognition of their right to fish was long 
overdue, it does not seem to have led to 
much actual fishing. In fact, it is easy to 
meet good. French-speaking Canadians 
who believe they caught more salmon in 
the bad old days of the foreign oppres¬ 
sors. It all boils down to that toll-free 
number. In theory, if you call 48 hours 
ahead of the day you want to fish, at pre¬ 
cisely 10:30 a.m., you will find yourself 
with the freedom of the Gorge Pool, the 
Ladder Pool and the four other salmon¬ 
holding pools that make up the prime 
Sector 2 of the Dartmouth. In practice, 
though, what you will almost certainly 
get is that old buzz-buzz busy signal. 

In Gasp6 town itself, 800-462-5349 
is passing into local mythology. What 
happens at the other end. there in Que¬ 
bec City? Some say there are up to 50 



Andre Lachance at the Ministry office 
in Quebec City■ Phone 800-462-5349. 


20, for the information of puzzled Gas- 
pesians—attend to calls requesting res¬ 
ervations. And if you think that the 
fishermen of Gaspe have problems when 
they try to book a day’s fishing on Sec¬ 
tor 2 of the Dartmouth, then you should 
hear Andre Lachance, a spokesman for 
the ministry, discourse on the events of 
Jan. 5, 1976, when the switchboard 
opened for general reservations for Que¬ 
bec outdoor vacations. “For Masligouche 
Park.” he will tell you. “200 boats were 
gone in 20 minutes.” That sounds more 
like an appalling marine disaster than a 
holiday reservation plan, but the real di¬ 
saster hit the Bell Telephone System. 
“Bell told us later that they measured 
more than 700,000 calls on our toll-free 
number on Jan. 5th,” says Lachance, an 
undeniable note of pride creeping into 
his voice. “It completely jammed up the 
800 system. Oddly enough, just about 800 
people actually got through and were able 
to make a reservation." 


girls poised to answer the calls; others 
say that there is a dusty locked room 
somewhere in the city with a telephone 
that is permanently oflT the hook. “I've 
tried it 24 or 25 times since June 5th,” 
claims local angler Jean Marc Adams, 
“but the line is always busy.” "1 called 
that number the first 10 mornings,” says 
another fisherman, “and I never got one 
answer.” All over Gasp6 you hear the 
same complaint. "It was better before,” 
declares Gerald Langlais. “1 used to get 
invites.” 

What Gasp6 people don’t know is that 
800-462-5349 is only a tiny cog in a huge 
bureaucratic machine that is the book¬ 


Two former guides reminisce about old dub days. 


ing department of the Quebec Ministry 
of Tourism. Hunting and Fishing, the big¬ 
gest organizers of outdoor holidays in the 
world, they will tell you. be they simple 
camping or boating trips or fishing 
or hunting expeditions. The home of 
800-462-5349 is on the 10th floor of a 
high-rise office building and it is part of 
an operational headquarters that reminds 
you of those movies about the prepara¬ 
tions for D-Day. Girls flit silently about 
changing the symbols on vast wall charts, 
and a battery of telephone operators— 
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So, standing in a Gaspe telephone 
booth with a dime in your hand, you 
should know that the odds arc stacked 
high against your picking up a fishing res¬ 
ervation on the Dartmouth. Surprisingly, 
however, some Gaspe anglers seem to 
be consistently successful in getting 
through to Quebec City at the magical 
moment of 10:30 a.m. There is William 
Boulay. for example, who has the Chrys¬ 
ler agency in Gasp6 and also owns a 
motel. He managed to book a consid¬ 
erable number of days on Sector 2 and 
in the first month of the season landed 
13 salmon out of an approximate total 
river catch of 100. 

"There’s this one guy gets a booking 
every day." says a disgruntled Gasp6 fish¬ 
erman. “How does he manage that?" 
There are wild guesses in the town as to 
the number of people Boulay has calling 
800-462-5349 each morning—up to 30 
or more. In reality, he'll tell you. he just 
uses his two secretaries and his sales man¬ 
ager. Sector 2 can fish six rods, and at 
the beginning of the season the firs! call¬ 
er lucky enough to get through could re¬ 
serve all six. which was clearly inequi¬ 
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Crowded conditions prevail on Sectors 
1 and 3. where the fee is a mere S6. 


on a local basis, decided that it didn’t 
have the time or the money to admin¬ 
ister the scheme. So the government it¬ 
self, only six days before the season 
opened, was compelled to take over the 
running of the Dartmouth. 

"The government is prepared to give 
the river back to the local people next 
year should they want it.” says Yvon For¬ 
tin. who is the assistant manager for both 
the Dartmouth and the Saint John. But 
that doesn’t seem likely at the moment, 
and the telephone booking system will 
continue. Meanwhile, all-comers’ fishing 
is available without reservations on Sec¬ 
tors 1 and 3 of the Dartmouth—residents 
pay $6 a day and outsiders $12—but fly¬ 
fishing for Atlantic salmon is virtually im¬ 
possible under the crowded conditions 
that are inevitable when there is no limit 
on the number of anglers who have the 
right to fish a pool. “I was there on the 
$6 stretch at 3:30 on the morning of open¬ 
ing day.” says Jean Marc Adams, "and 
there were nine anglers ahead of me fish¬ 
ing the pool. I went home." 

But even under conditions so crowd¬ 
ed that only a New Zealand fly-fisher¬ 
man accustomed to "picket line” fishing 
on the Taupo stream mouths could cast 
a line and keep out of trouble, isn’t this 
system fairer than the old one? It would 
seem that this might not be entirely the 
case. 


This fishingisforbidden sign no longer applies 


table in a plan meant to provide fishing 
for all the locals. Now the booking limit 
is two rods, but there is still a lot of 
discontent. 

In Gasp6 last winter, at a town meet¬ 
ing convened to discuss new arrange¬ 
ments. fishermen were told that there 
would be a rotation system. “It was sup¬ 
posed to be. you’d get so many days' fish¬ 
ing. then you'd quit,” recalls Edsel Lan- 
glais. who was the manager at the club 
when the Dartmouth was in private 
hands. That apparently sensible plan fell 
through when the citizens' committee, 
which was going to handle the fishing 


continued 
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GOING PUBLIC continued 


Until this year, for more than half a 
century the Dartmouth fishing had been 
leased by the same family: first by a Ca¬ 
nadian industrialist, Jules R. Timmins, 
then by his brother-in-law. Senator Do¬ 
nat Raymond. Recently the lease has 
been held by Ken Reardon, a defense- 
man for the Montreal Canadiens in the 
1940s, who married into the family. And 
for Gaspe anglers, certainly in recent sea¬ 
sons, there was no question of being kept 
off the river. “To give you an example,” 
says Edsel Langlais. “the first year I was 
on the river, Mr. Reardon fished un¬ 
til July 1st and then he left it up to me 
to bring in guests. I 
brought in 97 that 
year, mostly local 
but some were from 
Montreal. They paid 
nothing except the 
guide’s fee.” Anglers 
from nearby, in fact, 
found it fairly easy 
to get invitations— 
far easier than mak¬ 
ing a successful call 
to 800-462-5349. 

Moreover, Lan¬ 
glais also points to 
the economic ad¬ 
vantages of the old 
private-leasing sys¬ 
tem. “Last year,” he 
will tell you, “it cost 
$68,000 to operate 
the club, and all that 
money was spent lo¬ 
cally on food, supplies and wages. That 
may not sound like much but it is very im¬ 
portant for a little town like Gaspe. And 
the guests also used to leave a lot of mon¬ 
ey here.” Certainly, no tourist angler 
from far afield would now be foolish 
enough to plan a Dartmouth fishing trip 
under the present booking system, and 
there is clearly a loss to the district in 
terms of tourist income. 

Langlais was one of the 14 people who 
lost jobs when the Dartmouth Club 
closed down. The handsome wooden 
buildings are still there but unlikely to 
be used again. “In too much disrepair," 
says Yvon Fortin, though a superficial in¬ 
spection shows them to be sound except 
for a few broken screens and the en¬ 
croachment of forest flowers and tall 
summer grass. Perhaps no one felt the 


blow more strongly than Lionel Adams, 
who for 25 years was a guide and river 
guardian. “I had a worrying time," he ad¬ 
mits, though he and Langlais were luck¬ 
ier than most. Langlais works for the 
Quebec lottery that is helping to pay off 
the Olympic debt, while Adams is now 
a laborer for the government. In all, sev¬ 
en of the river guardians have found new 
jobs: the others are still out of work. 
“We’re not guardians anymore," says 
Adams. “They have men who come from 
Quebec to look after the river. They don’t 
know the Dartmouth and it’s going to 
take a long time for them to learn." 


Quebec has drafted 10 conservation 
officers to replace the 14 former guard¬ 
ians and, locally, much concern is ex¬ 
pressed over the poaching problem. “It’s 
not enough men to look after the river," 
Adams claims. “We were 14, yet we had 
a lot of walking to do, a lot of ground to 
cover. For instance, we had two men who 
were always posted in the upper reaches 
of the river, but there is nobody up there 
now.” 

Questioned, local government officials 
assure you that poaching will soon be a 
thing of the past. Yvon Fortin claims 
that already there has been an 80% im¬ 
provement, but when pressed to justify 
this figure he will tell you it is based on 
“what we see.” It is the government’s 
belief, because people now have the right 
to fish, theoretically anyway, that poach¬ 


ing will soon be extinct. Asked if $2 
per pound wasn’t still an attractive prop¬ 
osition to illegal salmon netters, he said 
the government department of conser¬ 
vation had everything under control. This 
did not prevent a department control 
trailer from being overturned by a gang 
of poachers early this season, however. 
Four went to jail, but the evidence is 
that they have plenty of colleagues. 
American anglers visiting the neighbor¬ 
ing York River this season claim that a 
net had been set for a week before it 
was located and that some salmon in 
the river showed net marks. 

There can be no 
question, of course, 
of going back to the 
old system of private 
leasing on rivers like 
the Dartmouth, and 
it is clear that exist¬ 
ing leases on other 
rivers are more and 
more likely to be 
taken over in the 
not so distant future. 
But what concerns 
serious salmon an¬ 
glers, and in par¬ 
ticular the Atlantic 
Salmon Association, 
is that in the wrangle 
over public or pri¬ 
vate rights it is 
the salmon itself, al¬ 
ready a threatened 
species, that is likely 
to suffer. In its journal. The Atlantic 
Salmon . the association points out sadly 
that “generally, protection and manage¬ 
ment on Government rivers have ... re¬ 
ceived less attention than under private 
or leased regimes.” Given adequate mon¬ 
ey and professional assistance, it might 
well be that locally administered fishing 
will prove better in the long run for the 
salmon than distant control by the Que¬ 
bec government; the limited experience 
of this first season on the Dartmouth cer¬ 
tainly points to that. Meantime, as the 
ASA points out, a formula based on com¬ 
mon sense must be arrived at, one that 
takes into account the inescapable fact 
that unlimited, open fishing is self-defeat¬ 
ing and that the privilege of fishing for 
Atlantic salmon brings with it a major 
responsibility for the species. end 



An overseer of the Dartmouth and St. John, Yvon Fortin is hard pressed to check his territory. 
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Safety is its own reward. 
But it’s worth celebrating, too. 


The Woodard Walker Lumber 
Company of Taylor, Louisiana, is a 
long-time policyholder of Employers 
Insurance of Wausau. 

This company’s safety record is so 
outstanding, we hesitate to cite it as 
a typical example of accomplishment. 
Rather, it’s the ideal of what can 
happen when a business insurance 
specialist and the insured work 
together as partners to control 
insurance losses and costs. 
Woodard-Walker’s willingness to 
accept responsibility for safety has a 
lot to do with this success story. 

Leon Walker, Sr., says, “There is 


no point in putting a safety man on 
the job without the only tool he can 
use. And that tool is the complete 
backing of top management." 

As a result, Woodard-Walker has 
been credit-rated since 1949. The 
current modification is down to .34. 

Which means this policyholder is 
saving 66% of the manual-rate 
premium for its industry. In other 
words, their intense safety awareness 
— and subsequent good record —is 
the reason they pay only one-third 
the business insurance costs that 
some of their competitors might be 
paying. That’s a nice advantage 

to enjoy in any business. _ . .... 

employers Insurance of Wausau 

Wausau. Wisconsin 


Employers of Wausau works hard 
for Woodard-Walker. Woodard 
Walker works just as hard on its 
own behalf. That's the kind of 
partnership that makes insurance 
work best. And that's the Wausau 
story. 

Come to the source 




baseball f Jim Kaplan 

A Garland in full bloom 

EVERYTHING'S BEEN COMING UP ROSES FOR THE BALTIMORE RIGHTHANDER SINCE 
HE LEFT THE BULLPEN AND BLOSSOMED INTO A STARTER WITH A RECORD OF 13-2 


R ighthander Wayne Garland has a 
nickname that doesn't fit. He is of¬ 
ten mistaken for other players. His team¬ 
mates can’t agree on what makes him 
tick. And though he may be the most ex¬ 
traordinary pitcher in this season of ex¬ 
traordinary pitchers, he was left off the 
American League All-Star team. 

Garland's teammates on the Orioles 
call him Grump, but only because he 
looks that way. He isn’t a bit grouchy. It 
does not matter to him that he goes un¬ 
recognized despite having the best rec¬ 
ord in the league (13-2). and a 2.59 
earned run average. He won't even re¬ 
mind you that he has pitched effectively 
in 19 of 26 appearances. For Garland isn’t 
all that concerned about stardom right 
now: he’s perfectly happy to have 
achieved starterdom. 

For the last 15 seasons or so, Balti¬ 
more has produced outstanding pitchers 
almost as prolifically as it has turned out 
crab cakes, but even on a team that has 
Jim Palmer. Garland is something spe¬ 
cial. This spring he was considered a long 
reliever, a handy euphemism for a pitch¬ 
er barely good enough to make the squad. 
Baltimore's management thought so lit¬ 
tle of his 7-11 record and 3.39 ERA dur¬ 
ing the three previous seasons that it cut 
his $27,000 salary the maximum 20%. 
Garland refused to sign, and looked 
forward to becoming a free agent after 
he had played out his option year. 

But once the season began, the ailing 
Orioles found they needed plenty of 
quick, long-lasting relief. Beginning with 
a 7'/S-inning, three-hit masterpiece. Gar¬ 
land came in from the bullpen to win 
three games and added another victory 
in a spot start. When Starters Ken Holtz- 
man and Doyle Alexander were traded 
to New York on June 15. Garland was 
added to the rotation. Two days later he 
stopped Texas 4-1, allowing four hits in 
seven innings. On June 21 he pitched 
IVj innings of no-hit ball, beating Bos¬ 
ton 2-0 on two hits. It was his first com¬ 
plete game in the major leagues. On 


June 26 he made it two, defeating the 
Indians 2-1. Even when Garland finally 
suffered his first loss after eight wins— 
a 6-4 defeat by the Red Sox on June 30— 
he was less at fault than his teammates, 
who fielded and ran the bases in slow 
motion. 

Despite Garland’s 8-1 record, Amer¬ 
ican League Manager Darrell Johnson 
did not name him to the All-Star team. 
So Garland won his next two starts, and 
quietly expressed only “disappointment" 
at Johnson’s decision. (By contrast. 
Palmer, also left off the All-Star pitching 
staff, called Johnson “an idiot.”) 

In Johnson’s defense 
it must be conceded 
that Garland does not 
look—or pitch—like a 
stopper. A blocky six 
feet. 195 pounds, his 
appearance is more like 
that of a catcher. He 
uses no windup and lit¬ 
tle follow-through. His 
best pitch is a changeup 
that acts like a screw¬ 
ball, breaking away 
from lefthanded hitters. 

He throws it by grip¬ 
ping the seam of the 
ball with three fingers 
and turning his palm 
outward on delivery. 

This unusual pitch 
makes Garland’s hard 
pitches seem faster than 
they are. and it is so be¬ 
fuddling that batters 
say it is a spitter—a sure 
sign they are impressed. 

“It does behave like 
one.” Garland admits. 

“Wayne has always 
had great stuff,” says 
Palmer. “When Andy 
Etchebarren was catch¬ 
ing for us. he said 
Wayne had the best 
stuff on the team. The 


problem was that he had the tendency 
to come in and throw a bad pitch. That 
gets magnified when you’re relieving. 
When you’re starting, you can make your 
own trouble and get out of it.” 

“The guy is a killer,” says teammate 
Reggie Jackson. “He’s the kind of guy 
who will go one-on-one with you and 
come up shaking hands. He’s the first guy 
I would compare with Catfish Hunter, 
and you don’t just throw that kind of 
talk around.” Jackson differs with Palm¬ 
er on one point: “Wayne doesn’t have 
great stuff—better than average, but not 
great. It’s his competitive attitude that 
makes him a winner.” 

Garland could pass for Hunter off the 
field, too. With the requisite moustache, 
a frizzy permanent, colorful clothes and 
high-heeled shoes, he looks and dresses 
like many of today’s players. (The latest 
sociological phenomenon in baseball is 
that all the white guys look alike.) “One 
of the best things about pitching well is 
that people in Baltimore aren't mistaking 



GARLAND'S TOUGHEST DELIVERY IS A SCREWED-UP CHANGEUP 
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me for Ross Grimsley any more.” says 
Garland. 

To achieve recognition. Garland has 
had to make the kind of changes at age 
25 that most pitchers make at 30. Signed 
out of Florida’s Gulf Coast Junior Col¬ 
lege in 1969, he showed up in the ma¬ 
jors four years later with a reputation for 
throwing hard because he had led the In¬ 
ternational League in strikeouts. Sent to 
the Baltimore bullpen. Garland, a start¬ 
er since his Little League days, quickly 
discovered that he was not fast enough 
to break into the Oriole rotation by re¬ 
lying strictly on his hard pitches. “They 
had Palmer, Dave McNally, Mike Cuel¬ 
lar—you just couldn’t name them all." 
he says. "I began thinking I'd be better 
off elsewhere." 

When he got a rare start on July 15. 
1974 against Oakland. Garland showed 
signs that he already was changing from 
a thrower to a thinker by holding the 
A’s hitless for 8'A innings before losing 
in the ninth. “He had more tricks than a 
kid on Halloween,” says Jackson, who 
was then with the A’s. “Fastball, curve, 
slider, changeup, forkball, knuckler.” 
Unfortunately some of his tricks, most 
notably the curve, were treats for the hit¬ 
ters. Now Garland limits himself to fast- 
balls, sliders, changeups and occasional 
knucklers and makes them all work, as 
Hunter does, by keeping the ball low and 
pitching to spots. An ideal game for Gar¬ 
land would be 27 ground outs. In 139 in¬ 
nings he has struck out a modest 68, but 
he has walked only 37 and given up just 
128 hits. His 13th victory, a 6-2 defeat 
of the Indians last week, was slightly sub¬ 
normal on only one count—he allowed 
10 hits. Otherwise Garland followed his 
usual pattern, walking no one and 
inducing Cleveland batters to hit 15 
grounders. 

Although his 20% pay cut has been re¬ 
stored, Garland continues to hold out, 
but his goal is no longer becoming a free 
agent. “Now that I'm a starter. I figure 
holding out helps my bargaining position 
with the Orioles.” he says. “I would like 
to sign a two-year contract and buy a 
house in Baltimore for my wife and two 
kids. Security, that’s what I want. I 
really don’t care about playing out my 
option. Deciding between four or five 
different teams puts too much pressure 
on the individual.” But not as much pres¬ 
sure as Grump is laying on the hitters 
nowadays. 


THE WEEK 

(Aug. 1-7) 

by LARRY KEITH 


A | r A QT Boston’s new Manager 
ML LnO I Don Zimmer, signed for 
J977. is not waiting until next year. He has 
replaced veteran Third Baseman Rico Pc- 
trocelli with rookie Butch Hobson and has 
had Hobson and Outfielder Jim Rice taking 
extra bunting practice. "Why wait?" Zim¬ 
mer asks. "We could win four games or so 
the rest of the way just by getting a few 
bunts down.” 

The Red Sox have been taking advantage 
of every opportunity lately, winning eight of 
their last nine and six of seven during the 
week. One of the victories, 4-1 over De¬ 
troit. went to Ferguson Jenkins, his sixth 
straight. The best news, though, was that hold¬ 
outs Carlton Fisk, Rick Burleson and Fred 
Lynn had finally signed. Expressing the re¬ 
lief of players, management and fans. Fisk 
said. “I’m very glad it’s over. The whole 
thing has really bothered me. We’ve been 
booed this year and it affects your con¬ 
centration. You can’t do your best under 
those conditions.” 

New York was still 10 games ahead of 
the pack, despite a 3-4 week and nine 
losses in the last 13 games. Two of the 
wins came against the Tigers, when Doyle 
Alexander had his weekly brush with a no- 
hitter, allowing just two hits in a 1-0 vic¬ 
tory. and when Roy White and Oscar Gam¬ 
ble crashed lwo-run homers to beat Mark 
Fidrych 4-3. 

Baltimore (3-3) was not gaining much 
ground because of its continuing problems 
with Milwaukee. The Brewers (4-4) beat the 
Orioles twice, giving them six straight wins 
over the Birds in less than two weeks. They 
also took two of three from the Yankees, 
one on Bill Travers' five-hitter. 

The Tigers were perilously close to last 
place after losing five straight games, but vic¬ 
tories over Cleveland by Dave Roberts and 
Fidrych ended the slide. Fidrych’s 6-1 vic¬ 
tory was his first in three weeks following 
two losses. “I feel so good I’m getting a lit¬ 
tle cocky," the Bird crowed. 

The Indians (4-3) had better success 
against Boston and Baltimore. Dennis Eck- 
ersley and Rick Waits pitching consecutive 
shutouts. Second Baseman Duane Kuiper. 
who was batting .230 at the All-Star break, 
went 4 for 4 against Jim Palmer in the win 
over Baltimore and by week’s end had add¬ 
ed 46 points to his average. 


NY 64-42 BALT 54-52 CLEV 52-54 
BOS 52-55 DET 50-56 MIL 47-58 


A I \A/CQT things are worse than 
ML VVlLOI Chicago Manager Paul 
Richards thought. “We seem helpless against 
the belter pitchers in the league.” he said 
early last week. “We seldom beat a pitcher 
with a winning record.” Alas, Richards spoke 
too soon, for a few nights later his White 
Sox (2—4) were just as helpless against Kan¬ 
sas City’s Andy Hassler, who had lost 18 
straight games since April 29. 1975. Hassler 
went seven innings in the 9—2 victory, giv¬ 
ing him a 1-7 record and stopping him one 
short of tying the American League mark 
for consecutive defeats. “I’m relieved.” he 
said. And thanks to Hal McRae, he had cham¬ 
pagne to honor the occasion. After KC put 
the game away with five runs in the sixth in¬ 
ning. the designated hitter slipped away long 
enough to order champagne for the expect¬ 
ed celebration. 

The Royals had plenty more to celebrate 
during their 5-2 week, especially a three- 
game sweep of Minnesota. The Twins had 
come into town with an eight-game winning 
streak that had propelled them into second 
place, but 7—1. 4-2 and 6-4 losses ended the 
surge. Not even Bill Singer’s tricky stuff could 
help the Twins 14-3). After KC’s Fred Patek 
slammed a Singer special for a two-out, two- 
run single in the sixth inning of the third 
game, the little shortstop said. “The spilter I 
hit was a dandy. It dipped right down on my 
hands.” And then on into center field. 

Oakland (3-4) moved back into second 
place despite three straight losses to the Twins 
at the beginning of the week. Owner Charles 
Finley, meanwhile, called all his players pa¬ 
thetic and said he was disgusted with their 
performance. For once, Finley was not blam¬ 
ing his manager. Chuck Tanner, but he did 
light into Captain Sal Bando. “I’ll be damned 
if I were a player hitting around .224 that I’d 
have the guts to ask for a long term contract 
at more than S100,000 a year. ” 

Another unhappy owner. Brad Corbett of 
Texas, indicated that some of his team’s un¬ 
touchables, possibly Jeff Burroughs and Toby 
Harrah. who are having subpar years, may 
not be so secure after all. Said Corbett after 
the Rangers had lost 20 of their last 25, "This 
slump has taught us a lot about our ball club. 
I’d say that some of the people we've taken a 
hard line on tradewise in the past might be 
more expendable. At least we’ll be more re¬ 
ceptive to any and all deals for these peo¬ 
ple." As good as ever for the 3-3 Rangers 
were Gaylord Perry, who won twice, includ¬ 
ing his first shutout of the year. 6-0 over Min¬ 
nesota, and Bert Blyleven, who changed the 
grip on his fastball and beat California 1-0. 

The Angels (3-3) climbed out of the cellar 
after Frank Tanana’s 13 strikeouts beat Oak¬ 
land 2-1, but they fell back following a 9-1 
defeat. Earlier. Bruce Bochte helped Nolan 
Ryan to his second straight victory. 9-6 over 
Texas, by blasting four hits. With a single. 

continued 
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If you own 
only three 
hand tools, 
one of them 
should be a 
VISE-GRIP 
Locking 
Pliers. 


The handiest tool 
around for the 
home handyman. 

Use as a speed 
wrench. Just 
lock to the nut 
and give it 
a whirl. 


Use as an emer¬ 
gency clamp to 
lock cable to 
your car's 
battery. 







Use to pull 
headless nails, 
even those 
flush with the 
wood. It works 
when no other 
tool will. 


Get several VISE-GRIP 
Locking Pliers tor the 
kitchen, workshop, car, 
boat, garage. Available 
at leading hardware, 
auto, discount and 
department stores. 



VISE-GRIP 

VISE .GRIP is a Haflemark ol Petersen Mtg Co Inc 
DeWm Nebraska 6834) 

Copyright '976 Petersen Mtg Co Inc 


BASEBALL continued 

double and triple in his first three at bats. 
Bochre admitted he was going for the homer 
that would complete the cycle in the ninth. 
He had to settle for a single instead. 

KC 66-41 OAK 56-53 MINN 55-54 

TEX 51-55 CHI 47-60 CAL 48-62 

Ml IT A QT Those loud explosions 
I s L L/tO I you heard last week 
were the game-winning home runs that 
boomed all across the division. Philadelphia 
(5-4) provided the most thunder, starting with 
a doubleheader sweep of New York in which 
Greg Luzinski pounded a grand slam in the 
7-6 opening win and Mike Schmidt a two- 
run shot in the 2-0 nightcap. Later in the 
week skinny Garry Maddox, who lifts weights 
after every game, showed new muscle by beat¬ 
ing Chicago 8-5 with another grand slam. 
Then it was Schmidt again, his 28th and 29th 
home runs edging Chicago 7-5. "What the 
wind giveth. the wind taketh away.” Schmidt 
said after his seventh homer in six Wrigley 
games this year. "I hit a ball to center as hard 
as I could two days ago and it was turned 
into a can of corn. Then I hit one today that 
was just a fly ball that got up in the wind.” 
The Phils’ No. I flake. Outfielder Jay John¬ 
stone. had his ups and downs. First John¬ 
stone sprinted all the way home from first on 
a routine ground single in the II th to top the 
Mets. but then against the Cubs he misplayed 
a fly ball that resulted in three runs. 

The Cubs (7-3) also had their share of 
game-winning homers. Pete LaCock’s two- 
run blow beat the Phils 4-2. Jerry Morales' 
ninth-inning shot gave Steve Stone a 1-0 win 
over Montreal and Rick Monday returned to 
the lineup after a week’s layoff to beat the 
Expos 6-5 with a home run in the 13th in¬ 
ning and 4-3 with one in the 11 th. 

Although stung often themselves, the Ex¬ 
pos had a game winner of their own to cel¬ 
ebrate. That had come earlier in a 3-6 week 
when Jose Morales, the league’s best pinch 
hitter, lifted Montreal to a 5-4 victory over 
New York with a three-run blow in the eighth. 
The next night it was the Mets’ turn. New 
York (4-4) was trailing 8-7 in the eighth in¬ 
ning when Ed Kranepoo! hit his 100th career 
homer for a 9-8 decision. Kranepool’s home 
run, like two by the Cubs, was off shell¬ 
shocked rookie Reliever Joe Kerrigan. 

This kind of power display was sorely need¬ 
ed by pitchers tn St. Louis and Pittsburgh. 
The Cardinals (4-4) lost three 2-1 games, two 
of them in extra innings. Pete Falcone got suf¬ 
ficient support though, shutting out the Pi¬ 
rates 4-0 on four hits and stopping the Phil¬ 
lies 4-1 five days later. Doc Medich of the 
Pirates (3-5) was not so favored. He lost twice 
without a run being scored on his behalf. 
Against the Cardinals he pitched 6 /> innings 
of a 4-0 loss and against the Mets he left in 
the seventh inning of a 4-2 loss trailing 2-0. 
The Pirates did most of their hitting in one 


game, a 17-hit attack that racked Tom Sea- 
ver and New York ) 2-3. 

PHIL 72-36 PITT 59-49 NY 56-56 
CHI 50-62 ST. L 46-60 MONT 37-67 

l\l I W PQT ^ ere dodgers still in 
111— VVL.O I the league? Just barely, 
after losing three straight to Cincinnati and 
falling 12 games behind. “They should have 
a funeral before the body decomposes.” Cin¬ 
cinnati Reliever Rawly Eastwick recommend¬ 
ed. So what's everyone going to do until the 
playoffs begin? “Batting titles, runs-scored ti¬ 
tles. RBI titles—that's all that's left.” Pete 
Rose said. Jack Billingham turned in the best 
pitching job. three-hitting San Francisco 9-0. 
When it looked as if Billingham might be los¬ 
ing his stuff. Pitching Coach Larry ShepaTd 
came to the rescue. Shepard strolled to the 
mound, took the ball from Billingham. 
spanked it and said. “Be good." Then he 
walked back to the dugout. 

The Dodgers (4-4) had warmed up for Cin¬ 
cinnati by winning four straight, including 
Burt Hooton’s two-hit shutout of Houston. 
But the Reds were too much, even for Rick 
Rhoden, who lost his first game of the year 
after nine victories, 7-4. 

It was a week to remember for San Di¬ 
ego's Randy Jones. Or maybe one he’d rath¬ 
er forget. First he lost to Cincinnati 5-2. then 
Atlanta 1-0 to make his record 18-6. He end¬ 
ed the road trip on an even unhappier note, 
driving his car into a telephone pole as he 
came home from the airport. Die accident re¬ 
sulted in stitches in his neck and a missed 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

BUTCH METZGER: The San Diego reliever 
continued his drive for Rookie of the Year 
by picking up his ninth win without a defeat 
and his ninth, 10th and 11th saves. He al¬ 
lowed only two run's in seven innings. 


pitching turn. The more fortunate Butch 
Metzger beat the Braves 7-3 and had three 
straight saves against Houston, giving the Pa¬ 
dres a 5-3 week. 

Atlanta (4-4) lost five straight before Andy 
Messersmith and Dick Ruthven pitched con¬ 
secutive wins over the Padres. Cito Gaston 
helped Messersmith by hitting two homers 
and driving in five runs. 

The Giants’ only wins in eight games were 
spurred by first-inning home runs. Gary Mat¬ 
thews’ helped beat the Reds 4-1 and Gary 
Thomasson’s helped edge the Braves 2-J. 
Shutouts by Larry Dierkcr 16-0 over Atlan¬ 
ta) and James Richard (1-0 over L.A.) were 
Houston’s best efforts in a 2-5 week. 

CIN 72-39 LA 59-50 HOUS 56-57 
SD 54-59 ATL 50-60 SF 48-64 
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CIGARETTES 




Not just 

another low “tar” 
cigarette. 

It’s a 
low “tar” 
Salem. 


U)We ^tar & 


N| coti Ne 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


12 mg. "tar", 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 



How to graduate from college 
as an Army officer. 


While you’re earning your college de¬ 
gree, you can also prepare for a responsi¬ 
ble position as an officer in the active 
Army or Reserves. 

Army ROTC offers you leadership de¬ 
velopment courses which result in your 
officer's commission upon graduation. 

Army ROTC is a program in manage¬ 
ment. You’ll learn to lead, to manage 



people and handle money and equipment. 
You’ll get the kind of experiences which 
can make you a leader in civilian as well 
as military jobs. 

You can take the first courses as a 
freshman or sophomore without obliga¬ 
tion. Time, for you to take a look at what 
being an Army officer is all about. Time 
for us to judge your leadership abilities. 
Then, when you decide to enter ad¬ 
vanced courses in your junior year, 
you’ll accept an active duty and re¬ 
serve obligation. 

Army ROTC also offers you fi¬ 
nancial benefits while you’re in college. 
Opportunities for full-tuition scholar¬ 
ships. And a $100 monthly allowance 
for up to 20 months during your 
junior and senior years. 

But most important are the gold 
bars of a second lieutenant you’ll 
receive when you graduate. They re¬ 
present the self-confidence, the ability 
to perform under pressure, which 
you’ve developed. And they symbolize 
the leadership responsibility with 
which your country entrusts you as 
an officer in the United States Army. 

ARMY ROTC. 


LEARN WHAT IT TAKES TO LEAD. 


Army ROTC courses are available at hundreds of colleges nationwide, including: 












ANIMALS / Robert Cantwell 



M ules are extraordinary creatures. 

whether high-jumping in Dallas or 
carrying kitchen tables in Bishop. Calif. 
There was a contest at the Texas State 
Fair in which JO mules jumped over a 
bar that was raised two inches after ev¬ 
ery jump. You never saw 10 animals look 
pleased with themselves. Mule jump¬ 
ing is an old-timey sport that folks say 
got started in the Arkansas backwoods 
when farmers rode mules while coon 
hunting, saddle horses being too scarce 
and expensive. Upon coming to a fence 
the hunter would dismount and climb 
over. He would throw a gunnysack across 
the top wire or rail so that the mule could 
judge the height, and then motion the 
critter to come on over. Naturally, ar¬ 
guments developed over how high the 
fences were, and farm-lot contests and 
heavy betting followed. 

In the modern mule-show variation, 
the handler leads his mule up to the cross¬ 
bar and walks around to the other side. 
Most mules jump from a standing start, 
though a running jump is not prohibit¬ 
ed. The mules at the Texas State Fair 
walked up to the wooden crosspiece and 
felt it with their necks or chests to de¬ 


termine the height. Then they sank back 
momentarily, folded their front legs and 
pushed off with their powerful hind legs, 
arching up and over in surprisingly grace¬ 
ful demonstrations of strength and co¬ 
ordination. 

In general, a mule show is modeled 
on a horse show, but where a sophis¬ 
ticated horse-show crowd is restrained 
in its enthusiasm, a mule-show crowd is 
loud and uninhibited. The crowd iden¬ 
tifies with the mules so completely that 
every successful jump evokes an explo¬ 
sion of cheers and huzzahs, to which the 
mules respond with obvious self-satisfac¬ 
tion. But before all this begins to sound 
all too perfect, it must be reported that 
there is one small problem with mule 
jumping. 

A mule is equally satisfied if he miss¬ 
es the bar entirely, knocks it down or, 
when it gets high enough, walks under¬ 
neath it. In fact, a mule seems to feel 
most satisfied if he can leave his owner 
frantically gesticulating on the other side 
of the crosspiece in front of all those spec¬ 
tators. Moreover, a mule that is able to 
jump over a five-foot fence while warm¬ 
ing up outside the arena may simply stop 
and stare at a bar only 
48 inches high when the 
judges are watching and 
the crowd is waiting for 
it to jump. To call this 
stubbornness misses the 
curious appeal of a mule 
show. The appeal lies in 
sitting in on the proof 


These mu/es 
are not 
jackasses 

NO LONGER MERE BEASTS OF BURDEN. 
MULES JUMP INTO THE PUBLIC S HEART 

that, yessir. mules are congenitally un¬ 
able to resist making things as hard as 
possible for people whenever they have 
a chance. 

The Texas State Fair is one of the big¬ 
gest in the country and last fall’s mule 
show was its first. Members of the South¬ 
western Donkey and Mule Society were 
hoping for records, or at least for per¬ 
formances that would be impressive for 
the television cameras trained on their 
mules. But the contest shook down to 
four finalists; all of them attempted to 
jump 49 inches but couldn’t seem to get 
any higher. One broke the bar and was 
out. Another was disqualified when it 
sensibly tried to gel to the other side of 
the bar by walking around it. The great 
mule-jumping contest ended in a tie be¬ 
tween Red Beauty and Ginger. It was all 
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Bell shaped rubber 

suspension. 


Viscous- 


Rubber record mat with 

air-damped record 
cushions. 


Tracking-force 

ring. 


Electronically controlled 
speed selector and 
pitch controls. 


Built-in stroboscope. 


Precision machine 
finished aluminum 
platter with speed 
monitor magnetic 
coating. 


Lateral Balancer. 


Reject button. 


Calibrated Anti-skating 
compensation. 


Cartridge not included 











Pioneer’s publicized 
$200direct drive 
manual turntable has 
just been shot down 
by our semi-automatic. 


Sorry, Pioneer. But all’s fair in 
love and product war. 

In that spirit, Sony unveils the 
PS-3300. A $200 direct drive 
turntable that’s semi-automatic. 

So the contest between our 
PS-3300 and thei r vau nted 
PL-510 is really no contest. 
Because in the crassest terms, 
we give you more: an automatic 
arm return and a reject button. 

And that's a substantial differ¬ 
ence, for no difference in price. 

What's more, we didn't shave 
anything to make it possible. 

the PS-3300 has a finely 
crafted direct drive system with 
a brushless and slotless DC 
servo-controlled motor. 


The PS-3300 innovates with a 
speed monitoring system that 
state troopers would love to get 
their hands on: an electronic 
process using an 8-pole mag¬ 
netic pick-up head and a pulse 
coated platter rim. 

Plus there’s independent fine 
speed adjustments, a tonearm 
that’s so sensitive it’s almost 
neurotic, and soon. 

And to see the attention to 
detail that Sony stands for, note 
what the PS-3300 stands on. 
Bell-shaped rubber feet that are 
specially constructed to prevent 
both acoustic and mechanical 
feedback. (When it comes to 
feedback, we put our feet down.) 


They absorb vibrations— 
whether from footsteps bounc- 
ing on the floor or sound waves 
bouncing off the wall. Otherwise, 
these vibrations would be trans¬ 
ferred to the stylus, amplified, 
and be transferred back to the 
stylus —creating a vicious cycle. 

If you're wondering how we 
managed to do this—how our 
semi-automatic shot down 
their high-flying manual—our 
response is a brief one. 

While Pioneer relied on its 
reputation, Sony relied on its 
engineers. 

SONY 


W57Si.NY.NV 10019 SONY >■> a Irartemark ot Sony Coro 
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ANIMALS continued 


for the best, since there were no more 
wooden crosspieces left anyway. 

The contest did prove one thing. Mules 
have never been as well off as they are 
now. The modern world of recreation of¬ 
fers infinitely more opportunities for 
doing things wrong than existed when 
mules were only work animals. Last 
spring 40.000 people lined the streets of 
Bishop (population. 3.958) to watch the 
parade that opened the annual Mule Days 
celebration. Bishop is a resort outpost 
300 miles northeast of Los Angeles, with 
the Sierra, impassable except by trail, 
standing by. The mountains rise abruptly 
to some 13,000 feet just west of town, and 
Bishop is headquarters for a score of pack 
outfits that take tourists on horse and 
pack-mule trains over the trails. 

Unbelievable as it seems in the light 
of their reputation, mules are the pam¬ 
pered aristocrats of the backcountry. 
About 1.000 glossy, well-fed mules live 
around Bishop, their labors limited to 
packing seven or eight miles a day for a 
few weeks in the year. The rest of their 
time is spent enjoying the lush pastures 
of the Owens River valley. Some are even 
trailered south to warmer pastures. Hors¬ 
es may accept such treatment as no more 
than what they deserve, but heretofore 
mules have been associated with hard la¬ 
bor, hauling coal cars in mines, towing 
canal boats, pulling cannons and plow¬ 
ing cotton fields. In the supreme exam¬ 
ple of animal hardihood they were har¬ 
nessed in 20-mule teams that dragged 
wagons loaded with borax (total weight. 
73.200 pounds) across Death Valley just 
south of Bishop. Until 1875 more freight 
was hauled by American mules than was 
carried by all U.S. railways. 

Since man began breeding horses with 
donkeys to get a durable work animal, no¬ 
body seems to have expected mules to 
be anything else until the present enthu¬ 
siasm for mule shows started. A mule 
show is a hybrid sort of event. “We took 
some things from horse shows and some 
from rodeo.” says Dave MacRoberts. a 
McGee Creek packer who was one of 
the founders of Bishop’s Mule Days. 
"Pole bending, barrel races and pleasure 
mule riding are like horse-show events. 
Steer stopping came from calf roping in 
rodeo. The mile run is like any horse race. 
But the packing scramble we developed 
ourselves.” 

As a result of all this, a mule show dif¬ 
fers from a horse show in the way a mule 
differs from a horse. In the hide race in 


Bishop’s mule show, for example, the 
mules and their riders race some 40 yards 
across the arena, each dragging a large 
dried cowhide. On the far side, a line of 
accomplices is waiting—small boys, skin¬ 
ny teen-agers, young ladies in trim rid¬ 
ing costumes with hair newly beauty-par- 
lored for the occasion. When the mules 
reach this line they wheel and run back 
the way they have come. The cowhides 
fly out at the end of their ropes. The 
youngsters make flying leaps to grab the 
ropes and. simultaneously, throw them¬ 
selves flat on the cowhides like baseball 
players getting back to first base. While 
the mules sprint back to the starting line, 
the youngsters lie prone on the cowhides, 
jolting and bouncing, sending up clouds 
of dust. It is all over in seconds, victory 
going to the team of mule rider and cow¬ 
hide rider with the shortest elapsed time. 
It is difficult to tell who has won because 
the event ends in a great cloud of dust. 

The grand finale of Mule Days is the 
packing scramble, which suggests some 
highly organized horse show gone ber¬ 
serk. The scene is a simulated night camp. 
The packers enter the arena, each car¬ 
rying packs to be loaded on his mules, 
and a concrete block to tie his mules to. 
These tie-down blocks are placed stra¬ 
tegically to give each packer room to ma¬ 
neuver and to enable him to keep out of 
the way of his rivals' mules. The packers 
shake out their bedrolls and climb into 
their sleeping bags. All of this takes some 
time, but when at last everything is qui¬ 
et the main gate is opened and all the 
mules are driven into the arena. 

At Bishop there were 80 of them and 
they circled the arena four or five times 
at top speed trying to find a way out be¬ 
fore they began to run into each other. 
The objective of the packing scramble is 
to find out which packer can first collect 
his mules from the herd, lead them to 
his packs, load everything on their backs, 
cinch up the load and lead his string back 
through the gate. The first objective of 
the packers, however, is merely to keep 
out of the way of the thundering herd. 
Hence the first part of the packing scram¬ 
ble is a magnificent mob scene, with 
packers piling out of their sleeping bags 
and running madly around the arena, 
looking as if they really had been aroused 
from a deep sleep and could not figure 
out what was happening. But here and 
there a packer managed to catch one of 
his mules. Then order settled with amaz¬ 
ing rapidity, as though the mules rea¬ 


soned. "Oh, that’s what they want." and 
then stood by patiently while the pack¬ 
ers cinched up the packs and led their 
strings off into the night. 

Mules are supposed to be docile, smart, 
careful and surefooted, able to tell time 
and to measure distances, more intelli¬ 
gent than horses and less likely to over¬ 
eat or overdrink. In the crowded events 
of the Mule Days, with some 300 mules 
participating, there was not a single ill- 
tempered display. Only one mule even 
kicked, and it was alone in the middle of 
the arena, standing on its front legs and 
kicking the empty air as though demon¬ 
strating what damage it could do if it 
wanted to. The principal impression that 
mules on display communicate is one of 
enjoyment, particularly if they can dis¬ 
rupt something while appearing to be 
merely following orders. 

In the Diamond Hitch contest, in 
which the winner managed to get his 
pack hitched on his mule in 10.7 sec¬ 
onds, half a dozen of the losers were left 
standing by because their animals mere¬ 
ly stepped to one side as they threw the 
girth under them. During the packing 
contest between the government packers 
from Sequoia National Park and those 
from Yoscmite National Park, the team 
that appeared to be winning actually lost 
(although it had the shortest time) be¬ 
cause one of its mules performed an art¬ 
ful little dance step and dislodged a large 
kitchen table that had been tied on its 
back. But there was no ill will in the ges¬ 
ture: the mule simply seemed uncon¬ 
vinced of the advantages of carrying a 
kitchen table around. 

The mile race was won by a genial 
mule named Ruby, ridden by a large, ro¬ 
bust packer named Joe Russell. He may 
have had an edge over the other entries. 
Russell had ridden Ruby to victory in a 
440-yard mule race at Santa Anita in 
March, in what was said to be the first re¬ 
corded mule race on a thoroughbred 
track in racing history, with 20.988 in 
the stands. “This here was a little eas¬ 
ier." Russel) said. “The crowd at Santa 
Anita bothered her.” 

At Bishop the crowd was more inter¬ 
ested in Ringo. ridden by Bobby Tan¬ 
ner, whose father was one of the found¬ 
ers of Mule Days. Ringo was a crowd 
pleaser because of his uncontrollable de¬ 
sire to run. taking off four times in a row 
before the others were ready. As a spec¬ 
tator said admiringly, “You never know 
what a mule is going to do." end 
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IF ALL MOTOR OILS ARE THE SAME, 
WHY DO MORE PEOPLE USE 
QUAKER STATE? 


First of all, all motor oils 
are not the same. Quaker State 
begins with Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil, the oil 
that’s famous for its outstand¬ 
ing lubrication qualities. 

At Quaker State, we refine 
our own oil in our own 
refineries. Our lubrication 
experts are dedicated to 
producing quality products 
for your car. 

By the time Quaker State 
Motor Oils are ready to be 
poured into the green, white 
and gold cans, they’ve been 
refined under strict quality 
control standards, to give 
your car the protection it 
needs. It’s been this way for 
over 60 years. 

But what does this mean 
to you? 

Well, regular use of 
Quaker State can help you 
avoid expensive engine 
repairs. 

And help keep your car 


on the road. Running young. 

Now more than ever, 
more people are demanding 
quality, value and trust. 

Quaker State delivers all 
three. 

The fact is, more people use 
and depend on Quaker State 
than any other motor oil 
in America. 

Now do you really believe 
that all motor oils are the same? 


QUAKER STATE 
KEEPS CARS RUNNING YOUNG. 










The toughest street gang in Chicago. 
Have they got news for you. 


When someone or something makes 
news, this gang is on the streets 
covering it. They're reporters from 
WBBM Newsradio 78 And they make 
up the largest full-time radio news 
staff in this town. 

That’s why no matter what is 
making news in Chicago, you con be 
sure that a Newsradio 78 reporter 
will be there. And generally, we ll be 
there first. At City Hall, it's Bob 
Crawford. Joe Cummings and Frank 
Grenard cover crime Dick Helton is 


the specialist at the Federal Building. 
Alan Crane, the only Chicago radio 
reporter covering the legislature 
full time, is at the State Capital. And 
you'll find Emery King, Diane Abt, 

Fred Partido, Len Walter. John Cody. 
Don Mellema and Donn Pearl man 
wherever a news story is breaking. 

These are the finest radio news 
reporters in town. For example. 

Fred Partido and Frank Grenard have 
just received the Jacob Scher award 
for investigative reporting. John Cody 


and Frank Beaman are past winners 
of the same award. 

They give you the facts, they 
give them to you straight and they 
give them to you fast. Our street 
gang. Have they got news for you. 

WBBM/CBS 
Newsradio 78 

Those Newspeople. 









PRO BASKETBALL /Barry McDermott 



WITH BARNES (LEFT) AND GILMORE. THE MIDWEST DIVISION WILL NO LONGER BE A PUSHOVER 


Beneficiaries in the will 

IN A DRAFT OF PLAYERS FROM DECEASED ABA TEAMS. CHICAGO. PORTLAND AND 
DETROIT OF THE NBA CAME AWAY MUCH RICHER. DESPITE STIFF INHERITANCE FEES 


N ow that the red. white and blue ball 
has bounced off to that great play¬ 
ground in the sky, the only remaining 
question about the pro basketball merg¬ 
er is: Who are the beneficiaries in the 
last will and testament? 

Well, judging from what happened last 
week, they are Chicago. Portland, Kan¬ 
sas City, Detroit and the Federal Reserve 
Bank. The NBA held a remnants sale, 
clearing out the leftover stock of string- 
bean centers and power forwards from 
the late ABA. In the process, pro teams 
expended one last salvo of money in 
amounts that had been common during 
the nine-season basketball war. but are 
unlikely to be heard of again, now that 
peace has been declared. In a span of 
about 20 minutes. II NBA franchises 
forked over $2,832,750. No returns or ex¬ 
changes. All sales were final. 

The dispersal draft was held to par¬ 
cel out 20 men who played for the now- 
defunct ABA teams in Kentucky and St. 
Louis. The Bulls began the buying—Chi¬ 
cago was awarded that privilege because 
it had the worst record in the NBA last 
season—by announcing that they con¬ 
sidered it “an honor” to pay $1.1 mil¬ 
lion for Artis Gilmore, the T 2" center, 
late of the Colonels, who several weeks 
ago was rumored to be suffering from a 
heart ailment. That piece of misinforma¬ 
tion must have caused severe chest pains 
for Chicago fans, who ever since the draft 


was announced in June have been hav¬ 
ing glorious visions of the stouthearted 
big man pulling in rebounds and slap¬ 
ping away opponents’ shots. 

In Gilmore, the Bulls acquired the rar¬ 
est sort of player, a pivotman good 
enough to turn a team around all by him¬ 
self. Last season he had 24.6 points, an 
ABA-leading 15.5 rebounds and 2.4 
blocked shots per game. But Chicago was 
by no means the only club that signif¬ 
icantly strengthened itself. Portland trad¬ 
ed Guard Geoff Petrie and reserve Cen¬ 
ter-Forward Steve Hawes to Atlanta for 
the second choice in the draft, then used 
it to select 6' 9" Maurice Lucas. The Trail 
Blazers also had the fifth pick and 
snapped up 6' 10" Moses Malone. Kan¬ 
sas City got rugged Guard Ron Boone, 
one of the ABA’s least-known good play¬ 
ers, and Detroit added former Spirit of 
St. Louis Marvin Barnes, thereby shat¬ 
tering the Knicks' hopes. 

Aging New York has fallen on lean 
times lately with two consecutive losing 
seasons. To compound matters, the 
Knicks did not have a first-round pick in 


the recent college draft. Commissioner 
Larry O’Brien having taken it away as a 
penalty for their improper signing of 
George McGinnis a year ago. In the dis¬ 
persal draft. New York was hoping to 
wind up with the 6*9" Barnes, a 24.1- 
points-per-game scorer who carried a 
$500,000 price tag, a whopping contract 
and an unsavory reputation that dates to 
his college days at Providence, when he 
hit a teammate on the head with a lire 
iron. Said one general manager. “Frank¬ 
ly, a lot of teams don’t want to take a 
chance on Barnes. He’s got great ability, 
but that’s a lot of money to spend for 
someone you can’t be sure about. New 
York has the money, and it needs to make 
a big splash.” 

The Knicks’ hopes for getting Barnes 
were tied to underfunded Atlanta’s will¬ 
ingness to trade its pick. But the Hawks 
preferred Portland’s offer, and New 
York’s big splash became a swan dive. 
By the time the Knicks made the sixth 
pick, all they could come up with was 
6' 10" Randy Denton, a journeyman cen¬ 
ter who is not likely to start in the NBA. 

continued 
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Puma's 
Week for Two 
^ at Pancho's Place 

The Puma/Pancho Segura 
Sweepstakes 

Win a week for two at Pancho's place— 
La Costa Resort Hotel in Carlsbad. Calif. 
Plus an hour's private tennis lesson 
every day. earning your stripes from 
Pancho's pros. 

Plus two hours every day on Pancho's 

Plus round-trip plane tickets for two. 
Plus $200 in cash for meals and ex¬ 
penses. 

Pick up an official entry blank and check 
the official rules at your Puma store. No 
purchase necessary. Void in Missouri, Wis¬ 
consin. and Maryland. 



When you've earned your stripes. 



A Good Save 


In fact, the Sports Illustrated Library Cases, 
pictured above, are the best way to save and 
protect your copies of Sports Illustrated. 
They're custom-designed for the magazine. 
Rugged. Handsome. Hold 26 issues. A per¬ 
fect way to combat clutter and conserve 
space. Color: Navy blue with silver Sports 
Illustrated emblem. Prices: $4.25 each; 3 for 
$12; 6 for $22. To order, just fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 

I- ( 

| To: Jesse Jones Box Corp. [ 

, P.O.Box 5120. Dept. SI 

■ Philadelphia. Pa. 19141 

I Please send me_Sports Illustrated Library I 

I 

I check (or money order! Is enclosed I 

J Name 


Address 

City State Zip 

Allow three weeks for delivery. 


In fact, he could well end up as New 
York’s No. 3 pivotman. 

Excluding the Knicks. the upcoming 
season could be one in which last year’s 
losers become winners. Because of the 
impending merger, a large number of un¬ 
derclassmen applied for hardship status 
this spring, and that increased the pool 
of talent in the college draft. Then there 
was the added bonus of last week’s se¬ 
lections. “If there was ever a right time 
to have a bad season, we picked it.” says 
-Kansas City General Manager Joe Ax- 
elson. “We got Richard Washington of 
UCLA in the college draft, and now 
Boone. We're a lot better off.” 

The major surprise last week was Port¬ 
land. The Trail Blazers currently have 
nine big men on their rosier, including 
Bill Walton. Sidney Wicks. Lloyd Neal, 
rookie Wally Walker. Lucas and Malone. 
However, Wicks is unsigned and would 
love to play in Los Angeles, and there 
are already rumors that Malone will go 
to New York for Walt Frazier or cash. 
“We’re open for a deal.” says Executive 
Vice-President Harry Glickman. “We’d 
be idiots if we weren’t. We’d like to clean 
it up in the next couple of weeks.” 

With the addition of Gilmore, a five- 
year ABA All-Star, and unsigned rookie 
Scott May. the Bulls figure to recover 
from last season’s 24-58 record. Gil¬ 
more’s deliberate style dovetails with the 
Bulls’ pattern offense, and he will repair 
a defense that leaked layups. He is also 
consistent, having scored fewer than 20 
points in only 21 of Kentucky’s 94 games 
last season. 

"We’ll be right back in the race,” says 
Norm Van Lier, the Bulls’ feisty floor 
leader, who is so excited about the ar¬ 
rival of Gilmore that he had some ad¬ 
vice for the Bulls’ front office in its search 
for a coach to replace Dick Motta. “I 
told them to hire me.” 

The consensus in the NBA is that Gil¬ 
more is not only with a team perfectly 
suited to his talents, but also in the con¬ 
ference where his abilities will pay off 
most handsomely. In the Eastern Con¬ 
ference, many of the centers —notably 
Dave Cowens of Boston and Bob Mc- 
Adoo of Buffalo—play like oversized for¬ 
wards; the true centers, such as Los An¬ 
geles’ Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, Seattle’s 
Tom Burleson. Detroit’s Bob Lanier and 
Walton, are in the West. And now so is 
Gilmore. He will be picking on someone 
his own size, rather than chasing after 
the gnats. 
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The Midwest Division was the worst 
in the NBA last season, with Chicago, 
Kansas City and Detroit all performing 
dismally. Now they should be much 
tougher, and the Midwest (which adds 
both Denver and Indiana from the ABA) 
should again have the sort of bruising 
race that was a division tradition until a 
year ago. 

Piston Coach Herb Brown is not that 
familiar with pro personnel, having 
joined Detroit only last season, so he 
spent the past few weeks checking out 
Barnes. Brown is convinced that Barnes 
is a bad actor—but only because he be¬ 
comes downcast when his team is not 
successful. “From the reports I get, he 
really wants to win,” says Brown. “He’s 
a heck of a competitor. He was the guy 
we wanted all along, but I was really 
afraid that we weren’t going to get a shot 
at him.” 

In St. Louis Barnes committed a num¬ 
ber of minor transgressions, but he at¬ 
tracted special notoriety when he quit 
the team early in the 1974-75 season. He 
then returned to lead the Spirits to an 
upset victory over the New York Nets 
in the playoffs. “That convinces me that 
he is a great player,” says Brown. 

Barnes will play forward in Detroit, 
where Center Bob Lanier is as well es¬ 
tablished as General Motors is. And this 
season Lanier will get some unaccus¬ 
tomed rest as a result of the Pistons’ se¬ 
lection of Alabama’s 6' 9" Leon Doug¬ 
las in the college draft. Together. Lanier, 
Douglas and Barnes probably can bench- 
press the Midwest Division. 

Of the 20 players available in the dis¬ 
persal draft, eight did not get picked. 
Most prominent among them was Steve 
Green, a good-shooting rookie forward 
with Utah and St. Louis last season. 
Green carried a $100,000 price tag, and 
the NBA teams apparently considered 
him to be no bargain. Green and the oth¬ 
ers who were not selected are now free 
agents. 

This was the second dispersal draft in 
NBA history. In 1950 the Chicago fran¬ 
chise folded, and the names of its best 
players. Max Zaslofsky. Andy Phillip and 
Bob Cousy. were put into a hat. The Celt¬ 
ics plucked out Cousy, which turned out 
to be a bit of slcight-of-hand worthy of 
the selectee himself. That was the first 
step in building the Boston dynasty, a 
fact not lost on the teams that last week 
were hoping the death of the ABA would 
allow them to come alive. end 
















August Menswear Report: 

GOLDEN COMFORT'SHIRTS. THE EUROPEAN ACCENT 
EXPRESSES ITSELF IN A MORE FLATTERING FIT *11. 


This season, fashion focuses on shape and style. 
This shirt has both. It’s cut closer to the body, and 
has tapered darts sewn in the back. Style is under¬ 
scored in the spread collar, drop yoke front and 
patch pocket. Done in a handsome linen-look 


chambray, this cotton and polyester Perma-Prest* 
shirt comes in the mulberry shade Bob Griese is 
wearing as well as sky blue, saddle and light green. 
Coordinated neckwear, $6.50. Available in larger 
Sears stores. Prices higher in Alaska and Hawaii. 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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In the first of a three-part pilgrimage, the author of "The Boys of Summer" 
finds baseball retains all its charm, whether played in suburbia, in the 
Ozarks or at Chavez Ravine. It fails only when its overseers fail it 
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andals had set fire to the grass. No one knew 
how they had gotten wet spring grass to burn or 

Ww why anyone wanted to fire a soft suburban mead¬ 
ow. but there the ball field lay. grimy with ash on the I Ith 
day of spring. 

“It’s all right.” the boy said. "We can play anyway.” 

I was wearing red sneakers, a gift Lou Brock had offered 
along with a lecture on quickness and traction and stealing 
bases. Brock’s autograph is stitched near the instep, and 
someone, noticing the name as I loped through a softball 
game, once said, “Them sneakers have never moved so 
slow.” Still they are my present from a superb big-leaguer, 
and so a kind of totem. I didn’t want them dirtied with 
black ash. 

“We’ll get messed up,” I said. “We can try again next 
weekend.” 

"We don’t have visitation next weekend. Come on. Just 
pitch a few,” he said. Then, seductively, "After that. I’ll 
pitch, and you can hit." 

His name is Roger, and he has a sturdy 12-year-old body 
and a passionate excitement at being alive. “I’m studying 
the Renaissance," he announced recently as I was prepar¬ 
ing papers for a tax audit. 

“Good,” I said. “The Renaissance. ... Who was Michel¬ 
angelo?” 

“Wait," Roger cried. “Don’t give me the answer. I know. 
Michelangelo put statues in 
the gardens of the Medici.” 

So. though we don’t live to¬ 
gether anymore, we can talk 
about the Renaissance. And 
we can play ball. 

He hits left-handed. We 
started working on that nine 
years ago, and now as he took 
an open stance, he chattered 
directions. “Don’t throw too 
hard. I haven’t started work¬ 
ing out yet. Don’t throw 
curves. Let me get my swing 
grooved. O.K. Come on." 

I began to throw high 
pitches at medium speed. 

Roger lunged. Four years with 
the Little League in Ridge¬ 
field, Conn. Four seasons 
under coaches who work for 
I.B.M. or sell insurance or pi¬ 
lot 727s, and nobody has 
taught him—or been able to 
teach him—that a good hit¬ 
ter does not lunge. 

“Keep your head still.” 1 
said. 

The boy’s mouth tightened. 

He had not come to learn. He 
wanted to show me how far 
he could hit my pitching, 
swinging his own metal bat in 
his own way. 


Very well, young man. I thought. Today in the April 
cold, you’ll get a lesson whether you want it or not. Sub¬ 
ject: He who lunges never hits .300. 

I threw hard with an easy motion. Roger swung late. I 
threw easily with a big motion. He swung early. I tried to 
jam him. but the ball drifted inside toward his knees. Roger 
made a graceful arching leap. The ball skidded to the back¬ 
stop. He lay face down, shaking on the earth. 

I hurried to him. “Sorry. Sorry. You all right?” 

He rolled over in the ash, blackening his jacket. He was 
shaking with defiant young laughter. “You couldn’t hurt 
me,” he said. 

We grinned, and at once the lesson was done. He had 
earned the right to pitches he could hit. Roger began scat¬ 
tering line drives. Roger looped a fly to center. There was 
no one to retrieve the ball but me. He bounced sharply 
through the middle. Another chore for an aging, chilly right¬ 
hander. He lashed a high inside pitch clear to a ditch at the 
border of right field. 

“Now we’ll just play pepper,” I said when I returned 
with the ball. 

He insisted on borrowing my bat. Thirty-two ounces. A 
fat-barreled Ron Santo model. Either Roger did not know 
the rules of pepper, or he did not know how strong he has be¬ 
come. We stood 30 feet apart. I made a pepper toss. Roger 
whipped the big bat. The blackened baseball hurtled at my 
nose. I threw a glove up. deflected the 
ball and stumbled. Sitting on the charred 
grass. I remembered a transcendent re¬ 
ality of baseball. The ball is hard. It is 
something to fear. Forty years ago I 
learned that from my father in Brooklyn 
fields that have vanished under high-ris¬ 
es. Seventy years ago he learned that from 
his father on fields that have disappeared 
under slums. And now my son. in care¬ 
less, innocent excitement, has reinforced 
a family lesson as old as the century. 
Roger came toward me slowly. The 
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Ron Santo model seemed al¬ 
most as big as he. His face was 
white. "Dad, 1 didn’t mean to 
hit a liner at your face.” 

Getting up, glad to still 
have my nose, I fall back on 
an old Wayne-Bogart gambit. 

"Gosh, kid, f didn’t know you 
cared.” 

“Sure I care,” Roger said, 
and he put an arm around my 
waist. We started hiking to a 
distant house where splits of 
maple crackled in a fireplace. 

There we could sit before the 
fire and talk baseball. 

What would I tell him? Of 
Stan Musial, most gentle of 
athletes, whose swing was like 
a viper’s lash. Or of the day 
when Early Wynn brushed 
back Mickey Mantle, who 
bounced up and hit a single. 

Wynn was so furious that be¬ 
fore he threw another pitch, 
he went into a careful pick- 
off move. Then he hit Mantle 
with his throw, knocking him 
to the ground alongside first 
base. “That S.O.B. is so mean 
he’d like to knock you down 
in the dugout,” Mantle com¬ 
plained. Or about Victor Pellot Power of Arecibo, Puerto 
Rico, whom the Yankees traded in 1954 for announced rea¬ 
sons that are not worth remembering. The real reasons were 
that Power was black and Latin and reputedly liked the com¬ 
pany of white women. When 1 saw Power in the hilly Puer¬ 
to Rican town of Caguas several weeks ago. he demon¬ 
strated that the Yankees had been correct. He liked white 
women well enough to have married a compact, smolder¬ 
ing blonde whose name is Ada. But in between, while the 
Yankees employed Joe Pepitone, erratic, libertine—but 
white—at first. Power, a solid .285 hitter, was indisputably 
the best fielder at that position in the American League. 
Seven times he won the Gold Glove. 

Or would I merely tell him about my father, a teacher 
and an editor, who hit a baseball hard. Two months before 
his heart stopped, he was lining high drives to center on 
Monhegan Island off the coast of Maine. He was 52 and I 
was 24, but I could not hit a ball as far as he. No power. He 
had hoped I would grow taller and stand someday beside 
Jake Daubert and Zack Wheat, the heroes of his own sand- 
lot days. Then he was dead, and the people who admired 
his eidetic memory and his understanding of the Renais¬ 
sance told me how fine it must have been to grow up at his 
side and to talk seriously with him about serious things, 
such as the gardens of the Medici. I don’t believe we ever 
did. We talked seriously (and joyously) about baseball. That 
was a serious thing, and that was enough. 

You learn to leave some mysteries alone. At 28 I was sus¬ 


ceptible to suggestions that I explain—not describe but ex¬ 
plain—baseball in America. 1 published in small quarter¬ 
lies. I addressed a Columbia seminar, and I developed a 
showy proficiency at responding to editors who asked me 
to "equate the game in terms of Americana.” 

Such phrases now bang against my brain like toothaches. 
I never look at the old pieces anymore, but I remember 
some generalizations 1 drew: 

Baseball is not played against a clock. (But neither is ten¬ 
nis, golf or four-handed gin rummy.) 

Baseball rules have barely changed across generations. 
(Neither have the rules of water polo.) 

The ball field is a mystic creation, the Stonehenge of 
America. That is, the bases are a magic 90 feet apart. Think 
how often a batter is thrown out by half a step, compared 
to instances when he outruns a hit to shortstop. But arti¬ 
ficial surfaces have lately changed the nature, if not the di¬ 
mensions, of the diamond. A ground ball at Riverfront Sta¬ 
dium moves much faster than the same grounder bouncing 
on the honest grass of Wrigley Field. Yet at last look, base¬ 
ball in Cincinnati seemed to be surviving. Batters there are 
also thrown out by half a step. 

Suppose the bases had been set 80 or 86 feet apart. The 
fielders simply would have positioned themselves different¬ 
ly, and a ground ball to short would still be a ground ball to 
short. 6-3 in everybody’s scorebook. 

I do believe this: baseball's inherent rhythm, minutes and 
minutes of passivity erupting into seconds of frenzied ac- 
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tion, matches an attribute of the American character. But 
no existential proclamation, or any tortured neo-Freudian- 
jsm, or any outburst of popular sociology, not even—or 
least of all—my own, explains baseball’s lock on the Amer¬ 
ican heart. 

You learn to let some mysteries alone, and when you do. 
you find they sing themselves. 

A TOWN WHERE SOMEONE DRIVES A KAISER 
Alongside the two-lane blacktop that crosses northeast Okla¬ 
homa, the land rolls bare and poor. Outside of villages called 
Broken Arrow and Chouteau lie shacks and rusty house trail¬ 
ers where survivors of the Cherokee Nation live in poverty. 
This is not farming country. 

It is hard, red, intractable soil 
that we have abandoned to 
the Indians. 

Then, as the road crosses 
into Arkansas and into the vil¬ 
lage of Siloam Springs, a won¬ 
der of pastureland abruptly 
appears. Siloam Springs is 
Wally Moon’s domain. Wal¬ 
lace Wade Moon, late of the 
St. Louis Cardinals and the 
Los Angeles Dodgers. Now 
head baseball coach at John 
Brown University. Enroll¬ 
ment: 550. Team batting av¬ 
erage: .362. 

On the telephone Moon 
said he had a few more min¬ 
utes of desk work to do be¬ 
fore he could meet me. Wait¬ 
ing for him, I asked the lady 
behind the front desk of the 
East Gate Motel to explain the 
relative prosperity of Benton 
County, Ark. 

“It’s a little embarrassing,” 
she said. Behind her specta¬ 
cles, her eyes were pale and 
pleasant. 

“How so?” 

"Chicken droppings.” the 
lady said. “I guess that’s the 
best way to put it.” Then she 
explained. Northwest Arkan¬ 
sas had been as poor as north¬ 
east Oklahoma until after World War II, when some men 
decided to try chicken farming in the Ozark foothills. “That 
went pretty good, you might say,” the lady continued, “but 
it sure left a lot of chicken droppings. They smelled. So the 
farmers spread the stuff across the fields and hills, and after 
a few years the soil got a darn sight richer. Real good grass 
grew. After that, some other people brought in cattle, and 
the cattle grazed good and times got even better. Not that 
we don’t have some poor, but Benton County’s doing fine 
right now. 

“Truth is”—the lady’s eyes darted to make sure we were 
alone—“the economy here is built on chicken-” 


“Yes, ma’am." I said. 

Moon had talked rather less of chickens and more of a 
high sky and gentle streams when we had shared dinner 
after an oldtimers’ game the year before. Moon, outfielder 
and batsman, played 12 major league seasons during the 
1950s and ’60s. He wore his hair short and his thick black 
eyebrows met, and he had the look of a Confederate cav¬ 
alry captain. But he was h decent, tolerant man,.with a mas¬ 
ter’s degree from Texas A&M. wholly dedicated to squeez¬ 
ing a base hit out of each turn at bat. 

The Cardinals called him up in 1954, just as they were sell¬ 
ing Enos Slaughter, a portly, combative legend, to the Yan¬ 
kees. Two days before Moon 
broke in. the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch published a front¬ 
page picture of Slaughter 
weeping with grief into a large 
while handkerchief. 

Moon came from Arkansas 
delta country, and the first 
time he saw a major league 
game, he was playing in it. 
The fans in St. Louis were, 
at best, belligerently neutral. 
They loved the legend Moon 
had been hired to replace. In 
his first time at bat in his first 
major league game. Moon 
pulled a home run over the 
right-field pavilion of old 
Busch Stadium and into 
Grand Boulevard. That year 
Slaughter batted .248 for New 
York. Moon hit .304 and be¬ 
came Rookie of the Year. 

Five years later with the 
Dodgers, he perfected his op¬ 
posite-field stroke. The Dodg¬ 
ers played in the Los Angeles 
Coliseum then, and the left- 
field screen, the players said, 
was only a medium spit away 
from home. Moon hit 19 
home runs, most of them to 
left, tied for the league lead 
with 11 triples and hit 26 dou¬ 
bles, and a Dodger team of 
shreds and patches estab¬ 
lished itself in Los Angeles by winning the World Series 
from the White Sox. 

When Moon’s skills eroded, he and his wife Bettye de¬ 
bated city and country life. They had five children, and he 
could earn more money in a city. But Wally remembered 
the good days with his father Bert, hunting and hiking 
through the woods of Benton County. There was an offer 
to try Benton County again as head coach at John Brown, 
a small Christian Evangelical school. 

The Moons live in a rambling ranch set on 200 acres 
three miles east of Siloam, a town with an artists’ colony, 
no daily newspaper, a little light industry and springs that 
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were once thought to possess medicinal 
properties. A giant red oak towers over 
Moon’s house, and inside there is a cheer¬ 
ful babble of children. Wally Joe, husky 
and 23, writes free-form poetry and stud¬ 
ies toward a master’s degree in physical 
education. The four daughters, ages 12 
to 20, are bright, mannerly, attractive. 
Their interests range from baton twirl¬ 
ing to Clemenli piano sonatas. Moon said 
grace, and we dined sumptuously on Ar¬ 
kansas grass-fed beef. Then, in the old- 
fashioned way, the ladies went about 
their chores, while Moon and I retired 
to a sun-room crowded with pictures and 
trophies. On one wall Moon glowers from 
an old Sports Illustrated cover that 
has a caption announcing: the spirit of 
THE GASHOUSE GANG. 

“Actually, the spunkiest guys of all 
were those 1959 Dodgers," Moon said. 
“Not the best. Some of the old Brooklyn 
Dodgers on the way down. Fellows like 
Koufax and Drysdale on the way up. But 
I never played on a club that wanted to 


win more." He had admired Walt Al¬ 
ston, Moon said, and he had roomed with 
Koufax and told Sandy that he was tip¬ 
ping his pitches. But those were old times, 
and Wally had a new story to tell. 

“Do I look tired?” he said. 

“You sound subdued." 

“We had a tournament doubleheader 
across the mountains in Pine Bluff yes¬ 
terday. We had to win both games, and 
we won them big. 13-4 and 24-8. When 
we finished, it was 8:20 and only one res¬ 
taurant in town was open. Only one wait¬ 
ress was working there. By the time we 
all got fed, it was past 11. There’s no 
team bus. We have no budget for that. 
We travel in station wagons and cars. I 
was driving the lead car. and coming back 
across the Ozarks, we hit fog. I got home, 
still in uniform, at 5 a.m.” 

The John Brown Golden Eagles have 
names like Chuck Gardner, Dale Hatch¬ 
er, Dave Stockstill. They come from 
towns like Texarkana, Texas, Paducah, 
Ky. and Hurley, Mo. To a man, they 


played Little League ball and enjoyed it. 
To a man, they ache to play in the major 
leagues. "I’m not looking for a bonus,” 
one of Moon’s best players said. “If I 
had the money. I’d pay them to sign me.” 

Most of the players are on scholarship. 
They address Moon as “Coach,” often 
in the deferential way a man in pain says 
"Doctor.” Coach Moon imposes rules. 
No beanballs. Bench-jockeying is permit¬ 
ted, but within limits. Moon is a devout 
Methodist, and none of his players “may 
blaspheme the name of the Lord." 

“As a coach, my strongest point is bat¬ 
ting,” Moon said. “I teach them to hold 
their heads still and keep their bats back. 
Strike zone? They’re not ready for that 
yet, and I don’t believe in teaching too 
many things at once. Just develop a 
quick, compact swing. If I have a weak 
point, or a point where I lack confidence, 
that would be pitching.” He looked 
across a darkening field. 

“You’re still learning baseball, aren’t 
you?” 
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“I’m still learning, and I'm 46. Man, 
this is a difficult sport to learn.’’ 

The next afternoon John Brown 
played a twilight game against the Uni¬ 
versity of Tulsa, which has a student body 
of 6,000. The Siloam Springs ball park 
has been leveled in a glade, and as game 
time approached and the Franklin Elec¬ 
tric plant and the Ace Plastics factory 
closed, pickup trucks and motorbikes and 
Chevrolets and Fords filled the lot be¬ 
hind center field. There is no admission 
charge to watch the Eagles. Minor league 
ball is gone forever from Siloam Springs. 
John Brown University is the town team. 

The Eagles use aluminum bats, which 
Moon says saves $300 a year. They take 
batting practice without a cage. There is 
no budget for a batting cage either. The 
infield is dirt, not grass. “What’s the name 
of this ball park?” I asked Moon. 

“It has no name. We call it ‘the field.’ ’’ 

The fans sat in wooden bleachers and 
on grassy banks. “A kind of Greek the¬ 
ater,” Bettye Moon says. Two major 
league scouts sat among the crowd. Both 
Fred Hawn of the Cardinals and Milt 
Bolling of the Boston Red Sox had come 
to see Moon's shortstop. Chuck Gard¬ 
ner, a junior who was batting .443. 

The Eagles warmed up smartly with 
quick infield play. The outfielders, par¬ 
ticularly Randy Rouse, showed strong 
young arms. Moon started Ron Rhodes, 
a junior lefthander who had won eight 
straight games, and his team jumped 
ahead when Gardner doubled home one 
run in the first inning and two more in 
the second. But Tulsa came back when 
Bruce Humphrey slammed a 380-fooi 
home run over the cyclone fence in cen¬ 
ter field, and Tulsa kept coming. 

These teams were good. Unlike col¬ 
lege teams in the northern tier of states, 
they start working outdoors in February. 
Each club had already played 40 games. 
But they are collegians, and collegians 
make mistakes. By the last inning, Tulsa 
had drawn ahead, 6-5. Gardner led off 
with a single, a murderous drive that hur¬ 
tled past the pitcher’s left ear. A sacri¬ 
fice moved him to second. He was the 
tying run. Then Rouse grounded to short¬ 
stop, and Gardner tried to go to third. 

That never works. The rule is as old 
as baseball. A runner cannot advance 
from second to third on a ball hit to the 
left side of the infield. Gardner was out 
by 10 feet, and when Dave Stockstill 
blinked at a fastball, knee high on the 
continued 
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outside corner, the Golden Eagles had 
been beaten. 

Moon’s lips were pressed together. He 
does not like to lose. “You can never ad¬ 
vance on that play, Wally,” I said. 

He shook his head and spat, then 
looked less fierce. “But the kid wanted 
to score so damn bad.” 

Lightning interrupted the next day's 
workout, and a siren wailed steadily in 
downtown Siloam Springs. “That's a tor¬ 
nado alert," Moon said. “Don't worry till 
it warbles. A warbling siren means a fun¬ 
nel's been sighted.” We repaired to the 
Quonset hut that is Moon’s clubhouse, 
and he began to tell his 24 players about 
the previous day’s game. 

He had spoken privately with Gard¬ 
ner. and now he had more general things 
to talk about. "My analysis is that we 
got beat because they wanted to win 
more than we did,” he said. “It wasn't a 
tournament game for us. We had a hard 
trip the other day. But that doesn't make 
any difference. No matter how you feel, 
when you walk through that gate and 
onto the field, you've got to kick your¬ 
self in the butt. Here or in the majors. I 
can tell you from personal experience 
that across a major league season your 
butt ends up pretty sore. But you’ve got 
to do it. 

"Now. Ron.” he said to Rhodes, “you 
remember when first base was open and 
I went out to the mound and told you to 
pitch around the hitter.” 

Rhodes nodded gravely. 

“In the majors I would have told you 
to deliberately walk him. That was the 
play. But we’re here to learn, and l want 
you to learn what I mean by pitching 
around a hitter. 

“In that situation, with a runner in 
scoring position, the hitter is eager. Start 
him with a fastball all the way in on his 
belly. He’s so eager he may swing, but 
he’s not going to hurt you off a pitch 
like that. Then when you curve him, get 
it in the dirt. Not just low. In the dirt. 
He’s still eager. If he walks, you aren’t 
hurt, and if he swings at a bouncing 
curve, you aren’t hurt either. But you 
gave him a pitch he could hit. and he hit 
it and it scored a run. and that’s what 
we lost by. One run. 

“For you hitters, look at that situa¬ 
tion in reverse. Control your eagerness. 
That’s a mental discipline. There’s a lot 
of mental discipline in the game. But 
you’ve got nothing to be ashamed of. Tul¬ 


sa is a good club. They wanted the game 
more than you did. and they got it." 

Rain beat fiercely on the iron roof. 
"Do you have any questions?" Moon 
asked me. 

“I’d like to ask how many of you gen¬ 
tlemen hope to play in the major 
leagues?" The boys, 18 to 21 years old, 
looked at one another. Then slowly, 
shyly, all 24 of the Golden Eagles raised 
their hands. 

"How many have a chance?" I asked 
Moon after the players had left. 

“Probably none,” Moon said. "The 
shortstop is good, but he’s 21 years old. 
I've seen another college shortstop just 
about as good and he’s 18. A big three 
years. Then you figure beyond all the col¬ 
lege shortstops, there are all the boys al¬ 
ready in the minors playing 140 games a 
year, kids from all over the country and 
Latin America, and you realize what the 
odds are against Chuck Gardner. He'll 
play minor league ball. So will a few of 
the others. But most of them will go on 
from here to teach and coach. I want 
them to enjoy the game, but I want them 
to learn technique and conduct and 
discipline as well." Moon stood up. 
“Maybe they can pass on what I give 
them to others.” 

We went to a Rotary meeting then. 
We stood to pledge allegiance, and we 
sang America the Beautiful under the 
fervid conducting of a doctor named 
John Moose. I remembered morning 
chapels in my grade school and how ev¬ 
ery afternoon we played baseball on a 
gravelly field and how we sometimes ad¬ 
mitted that our dream was to play base¬ 
ball in the majors. (None of us did.) 

For all the fresh, clean-shaven faces 
of Moon’s Golden Eagles, the trip to Si- 
loam Springs was like a voyage into the 
past. Leaving town I saw a sign that read: 

GUITAR LESSONS 

PIANO TUNING 

GOSPEL PIANO 

Then I passed someone driving a yel¬ 
low Kaiser car. I believe they stopped 
making Kaisers in 1955. 

THE FRANCHISE BUSINESS 
The man who owns the Dodgers did noi 
like The Boys of Summer, a book I wrote 
celebrating baseball, life, the courage to 
be new—and certain men who spent a 
decade winning pennants for the Brook¬ 
lyn Dodgers. A Los Angeles morning had 
broken summery and dense, light smog 
hovering under a yellow sky. after a night 


when the Dodgers defeated the Cincin¬ 
nati Reds 5-0. Walter Francis O’Malley, 
a compelling 73-year-old paterfamilias 
who mixes Quaker parsimony, pagan 
ferocity and Irish-Catholic charm, 
looked up darkly from sheaves of cor¬ 
respondence. He did not say “Hello." He. 
did not say "How are you?” Instead he 
growled in a Tammany bass. “This time 
are you going to write something 
positive?” 

At such moments. I long to utter an in¬ 
finite retort, at once deflating the critic 
and placing my published work beyond 
criticism lower than Ruskin's. But I am 
not any good at that. I am good at mak¬ 
ing plodding responses and later getting 
angry. 

“It sold some copies.” I said. 

O'Malley waved his cigar as though it 
were a scepter. "Several stories involv¬ 
ing Fresco Thompson and Buzzie Bavasi 
were unfortunate.” he said. “They were 
so unfortunate that I asked my son Peter 
what in the world has gotten into our 
Brooklyn friend." 

Ah. but we argued long ago in Brook¬ 
lyn. too. O'Malley is a consistent man, 
and he has consistently believed that the 
first function of the sporting press is to 
sell tickets to Dodger games. I looked out 
a window. Dodger Stadium, loveliest of 
ball parks, had been swept and scrubbed 
clean of the litter and gum deposited by 
52.469 customers the night before.) 
“What a pleasant office you have." I said. 

"Not so pleasant,” O'Malley said. 
"Outside my window there's a ground- 
keeper standing in center field with a 
hose, and I wonder, if he’s going to use 
a hose, why the hell did I put $600,000 
into an underground sprinkler system.” 

“Why does he use a hose?” 

“Because we brought him out from 
Brooklyn, and he used a hose there.” the 
owner of the Los Angeles Dodgers an¬ 
nounced impatiently. 

O'Malley and I go back four decades, 
not only to a single borough, but to a sin¬ 
gle neighborhood and a single private 
school. “You know.” O'Malley said, min¬ 
gling sentiment and blarney. “I take pride 
in being the man who handed you a di¬ 
ploma when you graduated from Froe- 
bel Academy. You certainly looked at 
things more positively then.” 

Like Joseph Kennedy or F.D.R., 
O'Malley is an indefatigable one-upman. 
Like them he is a master of his trade. 
That trade is major league baseball. 
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“You want to know about our success 
out here,” O’Malley said. “First, we’re 
not a syndicate. The Dodgers are a fam¬ 
ily corporation. Second, we don’t have 
absentee ownership. Third, the chairman 
of the board, with whom you’re sitting 
and who isn’t getting any younger, comes 
to work at 8:30 on the morning after a 
night game. When the board chairman 
shows up that early, the rest of the staff 
tends to do the same.” 

O’Malley approaches me with suspi¬ 
cion because 1 write, as I approach him 
carefully because he criticizes. Still, Fred 
Claire, the Dodger vice-president for 
public relations, set up a schedule of 
interviews that taxed my ability to as¬ 
similate and caused one cassette record¬ 
er to expire. 

A1 Campanis, the vice-president of 
player personnel, opened a drawer and 
showed me his private treasury. Four¬ 
teen transcriptions of Branch Rickey on 
baseball. No one studied baseball more 
passionately than Rickey, and every 
Dodger employee now hears, directly or 
indirectly, from the source. 

“We wouldn’t want this stuff to get 
around,” Campanis said. Then, with a 
Byzantine flourish, he showed me some 
extrapolations. 

“Thou shalt not steal,” Rickey said. 
“I mean defensively. On offense, indeed 
thou shalt steal and thou must.” 

Amid such platitudes lies baseball 
gold. According to Rickey, the change 
of pace is a magnificent pitch. Instruct 
young pitchers in the art of changing 
speeds. But first let them master the fast¬ 
ball and control. Teach changing speeds 
in Double A or Triple A. On tape Rick¬ 
ey suggests that they will have gained 
confidence and sophistication at that lev¬ 
el. Look for ballplayers who run and hit 
with power. Neither speed nor distance 
hitting can be taught. Consider the pres¬ 
ent and, simultaneously, plan for the fu¬ 
ture. Luck is the residue of design. Once 
Rickey assembled his staff and cried out 
in the voice of Job, “I stand on a cliff. 
On the edge of an abyss. I lose my foot¬ 
ing. I stumble toward the yawning gates 
of hell. One man can save me. Only one. 

I ask each of you, who is that man?" 
This meant the Dodger bullpen was un¬ 
certain and Rickey wanted a consensus 
on the best minor league reliever to call 
up. His name was Phil Haugstad. He won 
none and lost one. 

In the dugout Walter Alston reviewed 


his 22 years of Dodger managing. “We’ve 
had three eras out West,” he said. “Carl 
Furillo, Duke Snider and the rest were 
past their prime when they got to Los An¬ 
geles. Wally Moon helped the club. Next, 
there was a fast team. It had fine pitch¬ 
ing with Sandy Koufax, whose perfec¬ 
tionism I admire. Now this good team— 
Steve Garvey, Ron Cey and Davey 
Lopes. How long will I keep managing? 
It's always been a one-year contract. I 
wouldn’t stay anyplace where I wasn’t 
wanted. I can teach school, you know. 
Used to do that in Ohio. But I’ll make 
my decision next October. I make it ev¬ 
ery October. Meanwhile, I have a de¬ 
lightful job.” 

Dixie Walker, the batting coach, in¬ 
structed Steve Yeager, a good young 
catcher, with side comments to a relief 
pitcher and me. As a batting-practice 
pitcher threw. Walker chattered caress¬ 
ingly: “Think opposite field, Steve. Think 
other way. They’re going to give you out¬ 
side sliders, Steve. No one can pull them. 
Don’t worry about the other, the inside 
stuff. Your hands are so quick, you’ll pull 
everything there, the way Babe Ruth did. 

I played with Ruth." 

Yeager popped three outside fastballs 
to right. Walker winced. Then he said. 
“I can’t push him more. Ballplayers have 
changed. On the old Tigers, nobody told 
you anything. Only Charlie Gehringer— 
he wasn’t a coach but a player—said I 
should go the other way.” 

“You think this guy is working?" the 
pitcher said. 

“I think so,” Walker said. “But if I 
push him too hard—it’s this new gen¬ 
eration—he’ll work against me. Against 
you.” 

Tom Lasorda. the third-base coach, 
discoursed on imposing team spirit. "You 
know, there are guys like Bill Russell, our 
shortstop, who will get down on their 
knees at parties and say, i’m a Dodger. 

I love the Dodgers.’ ” Lasorda gazed into 
a glass of soda water. “I love the Dodg¬ 
ers. Cut my own veins. I’ll bleed Dodger 
blue.” 

Steve Garvey, the first baseman, of¬ 
fered his theory on California crowds. 
“Friday night they’re mad. They’ve 
worked a long hard week. Make some er¬ 
rors early on a Friday night and the peo¬ 
ple at Dodger Stadium crucify you. Sat¬ 
urday is date night. Medium. Sunday is 
easy. You can play real bad. but the fa¬ 
thers are out here with their sons. No¬ 


body boos.” Garvey touched his chin. 
"Monday and Tuesday nights you get the 
people who know baseball.” 

Dusty Baker, an outfielder fairly fresh 
from Atlanta, discussed a difference 
between the Dodgers and the Braves. "In 
Atlanta, you hoped to win. Out here, it’s 
expected.” 

I had come to Los Angeles to con¬ 
sider the Dodgers for three days. I stayed 
for five. On each of the first two nights 
they drew over 50,000 as they split a 
series with the Reds. Then the Braves 
flew in. Andy Messersmith had not be¬ 
gun to win. and the Braves were playing 
the dreariest baseball extant. Still, Dodg¬ 
er crowds hovered around 30,000. Fri¬ 
day night brought the Houston Astros 
and Cap Night. Buy a ticket and you get 
a baseball cap worth about SI for free. 
Once again attendance soared over 
50,000. 

The Dodgers are contenders, as they 
have been through most of Alston’s three 
generations of Los Angeles teams. They 
run well, play tight defense, gamble, hit 
to right, but it would be stretching things 
to claim that they look as strong as the 
Reds. Quite simply, the Dodgers, a good 
team, are this: the most valuable fran¬ 
chise in baseball. 

The Dodgers win games. They make 
money. They are a rousing team to watch, 
and that all leads back to the 73-year- 
old man sitting in a glass-walled office 
and glowering at a distant figure costing 
him money behind a hose. 

I don’t think the Brooklyn Dodgers, a 
glorious and profitable franchise, should 
have been moved 18 seasons ago. A 
strong commissioner would have vetoed 
the transmigration as contrary to the best 
interests of baseball. The West then could 
have opened logically, with nascent fran¬ 
chises wriggling toward victory in San 
Francisco and L.A. I don’t blame O'Mal¬ 
ley. a graduate of Culver Military Acad¬ 
emy and the University of Pennsylvania 
and once a hustling lawyer, for trying to 
move above the American middle class. 
Ford Frick, the commissioner in 1957, 
was all elocution and putty. Frick is a 
pleasant, pensioned fellow who these 
days likes to discuss the sport of curling. 
Sweep, sweep. Ford Frick. Walter O'Mal¬ 
ley. conniving, serious baseball man, one 
word is owed to you and your Los An¬ 
geles success. Congratulations. 

“We have been fortunate, obviously 
so.” O’Malley said. “We hoped we knew 
continued 
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what fans wanted in a stadium. Good 
parking. We could still have done more 
there. Reasonable prices. We held the 
line, not increasing prices at all for 18 sea¬ 
sons. Last year because of the free agen¬ 
cy potential and this endless inflation, our 
top seat went from 53.50 to 54.50. We 
try to keep within the image of baseball 
as a daily event, so a fellow can afford to 
bring his wife or kids or grandparents. 
Our demographic image is the best in 
sport. I see them coming in with canes, 
walking sticks and wheelchairs, and I see 
the middle generation, and I see the kids. 
Everybody’s getting a reasonably priced 
evening’s entertainment. The kids mean 
that we’re building future fans. 

“We’ve stayed in contention. That’s 
all anyone can do. Injuries. We had a lot 
of injuries in 1975. Suppose the Reds lost 
Bench and Morgan? We stay in conten¬ 
tion, and we’re the only team that ever 
did—or ever will—fly the World Series 
flag on the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coasts.” 

He looks very much as he did 20 years 
ago. Round face, round spectacles. Dark 
hair. The same incredible alternation in 
expression between patriarch and trial 
lawyer. 

“If they had built you a ball park in 
Brooklyn, would you have stayed?” 

“I’ve got to correct you there. You’re 
falling into the same trap the others have. 
A boy from Froebel Academy should 
know better than that.” The cigar waves. 
O’Malley shakes his head. 

“I never asked them to build me a new 
park in Brooklyn. I said we would build 
it on taxable land with our own money. 
We had a site at Atlantic and Flatbush 
Avenues where the subways intersected. 
There’s no place back there big enough 
for many parking lots, so my thought was 
that you’d dock your car in any subway 
station and come to the ball park for 15c. 

“Now there was a thing in New York. 
Bobby Wagner was the mayor. A nice 
man, not very strong. I knew his father, 
the Senator. Robert Moses was the real 
power in New York. 

“We had a site, and a sports authority 
was set up to condemn the land we need¬ 
ed. but Moses blocked us. He had a site 
of his own bounded on one side by wa¬ 
ter, on another by a cemetery, on a third 
by a slum and on the fourth by a park¬ 
way, which meant that everyone going 
to our games was going to have to pay 
out to the toll booths on the parkway 
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that Moses had built. I couldn't see us 
drawing many people from the water or 
the cemetery. We had to come out here. 
We had ambitious plans for Brooklyn. 
We were toying with a domed stadium. 
We were looking ahead to pay television 
and hoping to get some financing that 
way, but they wouldn’t give us the land 
we needed to do it. 

“The writers have been snowed un¬ 
der by a theory that this L.A. thing was 
a big giveaway. This park was built for 
about 520 million, and it didn’t cost the 
taxpayers a dime. If you want to con¬ 
sider the difference between private en¬ 
terprise and socialism, look at our park 
here and the one the city of San Fran¬ 
cisco built. Public monies were wasted 
out there in the cold and wind of Can¬ 
dlestick Point. 

“We pay the County of Los Angeles 
more than a million dollars in real-estate 
taxes. They write we’ve got the oil and 
mineral rights to our land, and that’s so 
much bunk, too. If someone struck oil 
back of second base, the oil would be¬ 
long to the City of Los Ange/es. ’’ 

He turned and gestured toward the 
hills behind center field. The terrain was 
once arid, but now Chavez Ravine has 
evergreens and desert plants. “When he 
was working here, Buzzie Bavasi asked 
me why I was spending all that money 
landscaping when we play six nights a 
week and nobody can see the hills after 
the sun sets. I told him I was doing it for 
our Sunday afternoon customers. You 
won’t believe it, but growing things are 
important to me. 

“We took a chance. They told us Los 
Angeles was not a baseball town. We had 
a short lease on the Coliseum, then we 
were at the mercy of the city council. I 
think we won there by a single vote. 
Otherwise we might have been playing 
in the street. 

“Even my son asked me why I was tak¬ 
ing the risk of putting so much money 
into the ball park. I told him, ‘Peter, af¬ 
ter I’m gone—and maybe after you are, 
too—this ball park will remain, and it 
will be a monument to the O’Malleys.’ ” 

Outside in a corridor I passed Peter 
O’Malley, a 6'2" graduate of the Whar¬ 
ton School of Finance who has run the 
Triple A franchise at Spokane and now 
is president of the Dodgers—under the 
chairman of the board. 

“How’d it go with Dad?” 

“He doesn’t know how to be dull.” 













•Where are you coming from?" 

"Houston.” 

Peter O’Malley shook his head. 
“That's scary what’s happened down 
there. Is it true the Astro operation is 
$33 million in debt?" 

The Houston Astros, formerly the 
Houston Colt .45s, have played under six 
managers and four general managers 
since they were organized in 1962. That 
was the year the Mets lost 120 games for 
Casey Stengel. 

In 1963 the Astros brought up a prom¬ 
ising first baseman named Rusty Staub 
and a good-looking outfielder named Jim 
Wynn. They subsequently traded both. 
In 1964, when the Mets lost only 109. 
the Astros found an aggressive young 
catcher named Jerry Grote. He later went 
to New York. In 1965 the Astros started 
a swift young second baseman named Joe 
Morgan and had a pitcher with a fork- 
ball named Dave Giusti. Giusti has since 
become a star at Pittsburgh, and last year 
Morgan won the Most Valuable Player 
award. He was playing for the Reds. The 
Astros have traded Cesar Geronimo and 
Jack Billingham to Cincinnati, John 
Mayberry to Kansas City and Mike Cuel¬ 
lar to Baltimore, where he won the Cy 
Young Award. 

Beyond such oafish deals lies an eerie 
death book. Jay Dahl, a Houston pitch¬ 
ing prospect of great promise, died in an 
auto wreck 11 years ago. Jim Umbricht. 
another pitcher, died of cancer at the age 
of 33. Twenty-nine-year-old Don Wilson, 
who had pitched two no-hitters, was 
found dead in a car beside his Houston 
home in the wretched morning hours of 
Jan. 5, 1975. 

After this mix of error and disaster, 
the Astros are now bankrupt and for sale. 
This year the team is in the hands of the 
creditors. 

“I’d like to own a ball club,” I told Sid¬ 
ney Shlenker, a 39-year-old Houston en¬ 
trepreneur who is the caretaker president 
of the team. “Thing is, my check would 
bounce.” 

Shlenker, a large, amiable man, smiled. 
“The way things are going around here, 
a bad check would be better than none 
at all,” he said. 

Last season the Astros finished 
43'/$ games behind the Reds, drew 858,- 
002 people and lost money. “When you 
get to Houston, look up a fan called Her- 
schel Maltz,” Wally Moon suggested in 
Siloam Springs. “He played ball with me 


at Texas A&M. A nonhitting Jewish first 
baseman.” 

At lunch. Maltz, now president of 
Century Papers. Inc., confirmed that he 
was a first baseman, nonhitting and Jew¬ 
ish. “But I had a good glove," he said. 
"Real good. Did Wally happen to men¬ 
tion that?” Then Maltz talked about 
Houston’s continuing economic boom 
with a quiet, drawling pride. 

“About the ball club.” 1 said. 

“I’m turned off." Maltz said. “I used 
to go to 40 games a year. I’d take cus¬ 
tomers. This year I haven’t been to the 
Dome once. You know. I’ve been think¬ 
ing that maybe they ought to change the 
rules of baseball. Give it a quicker pace, 
make it more lively, like football." 

Make it more lively is a euphemism 
for win the pennant. There were no 
yawns last October in Boston or Cincin¬ 
nati. Bringing a contender into Houston 
is the weighty task of Talbot Smith, an in¬ 
tense. precise, bespectacled man of 42 
who resigned as executive vice-president 
of the Yankees to become general man¬ 
ager of the Astros last August. 

“I come from New England, and I 
don’t dislike the East or even New York 
City,” Smith says. “We had a comfort¬ 
able place out on Long Island. I certain¬ 
ly wouldn’t have left that and the Yan¬ 
kees if I didn't think there was a challenge 
here that I could meet in the foreseeable 
future.” 

When, then, will the Astros bring a 
pennant race to their Dome? 

Bill Virdon, the field manager, speaks: 
“It doesn’t just depend on us. We’re in 
the same division as the Dodgers and the 
Reds. How fast we can be competitive 
depends on what they do as well as what 
we do. ” 

“We aren’t trading away any more 
young talent," Smith says. 

“Right now we’re trying to get them 
to play hard, exciting baseball.” Virdon 
says. “Frankly. J don’t see us compet¬ 
itive with the Dodgers and the Reds until 
the latter part of next season at the ear¬ 
liest. But that’s possible. I’m shooting 
for it. And we’re not finishing any 
43'/ 2 games out this year.” 

Texas was a promising land for major 
league baseball when the Houston fran¬ 
chise was organized. The state was the 
birthplace of men who rose to baseball’s 
pantheon, among them Rogers Hornsby 
and Tris Speaker. All by itself, Texas once 
supported a minor league. (Well, almost. 

continued 
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Shreveport played in the Texas League, 
too.) The old Houston Bulls were a top 
Cardinal farm. Dizzy Dean began build¬ 
ing his legend there. 

“The Buffs were good and sometimes 
very funny,” says Clark Nealon. a Texas 
newspaperman for 45 years. “They once 
had a rightfielder named Nick Cullop. 
who played beside a fine ccnterfielder. 
Hal Epps. Epps had one problem. Going 
for a fly he never shouted, ‘I got it’ or 
'You take it.’ He said he couldn't run 
and holler at the same time. One night 
after a rainstorm, Cullop and Epps col¬ 
lided under a fly. Cullop ended on top 
with Epps lying face down in a mud pud¬ 
dle. 'You can’t say Igot it. You can’t say 
You take it. Now we’ll see if you know 
how to say Help'.' " 

Judge Roy Hofheinz. a bulky, aggres¬ 
sive Texas politician, won a major league 
franchise for Houston with the promise 
of a domed stadium. Hofheinz’ Astro¬ 
dome, which opened in 1965. is described 
in a brochure, with characteristic under¬ 
statement, as the Eighth Wonder of the 
World. Some measure of Hofheinz’ busi¬ 
ness acuity came out of an early con¬ 
troversy involving the playing surface of 
the Dome. Originally, the field was sod¬ 
ded, and the roof was made of 4,596 
translucent plastic skylights that were sci¬ 
entifically designed to let in enough sun¬ 
light to keep the grass growing. Unfor¬ 
tunately, all that translucence created a 
creamy backdrop against which it was 
nearly impossible to follow the flight of 
a fly ball. Hofheinz had the Lucite dark¬ 
ened and began negotiating with repre¬ 
sentatives from Monsanto to install 
artificial grass. 

“We’re thinking in terms of $375,000,” 
a man from Monsanto said. 

“You must be clairvoyant.” said Hof¬ 
heinz. “Three hundred seventy-five thou¬ 
sand was exactly what I had in mind to 
charge you for promotion for using your 
product in the Dome. Take our name. 
Call it AstroTurf if you like.” The com¬ 
promise gave Hofheinz what he wanted: 
an AstroTurf field for free. 

The Dome cost $38 million, which 
Hofheinz financed largely through $31.5 
million in bonds issued by Harris Coun¬ 
ty, Texas. (The current lease costs the As¬ 
tros $750,000 a year.) Then he built four 
hotels near the Dome, a convention cen¬ 
ter called Astrohall and an amusement 
park called Astroworld. The whole con¬ 
glomeration was named Astrodomain. 


The hotels were empty too often. The 
amusement park lacked the sparkling 
Disney touch. People came from 50 states 
to see the Dome. They arrived as tour¬ 
ists and did not become baseball fans. 
The team kept trading its best young tal¬ 
ent. attendance slumped, and on the 
fringes of Hofheinz’ domain, one could 
begin to hear the insistent whisperings 
of creditors. 

Six years ago Hofheinz suffered a 
stroke. He now sits in a wheelchair, 
huge and bearded like Orson Welles, 
with his empire suddenly revealed as a 
fiscal ruin. The four hotels and the con¬ 
vention center have been sold. The 
amusement park has been leased to Six 
Flags Over Texas. What remains of Hof¬ 
heinz’ Texas dream is a ball park owned 
by the county, a ball club with some po¬ 
tential and a debt that Shlenker con¬ 
cedes is “more than $30 million.” 

Along with empty seats, I saw good 
baseball at the Astrodome. The Astros 
played the Phillies tough in two of three 
games. Cesar Cedeno in center is a su¬ 
perb player. James Rodney Richard, the 
6' 8" righthander, throws smoke. Roger 
Metzger, the shortstop, is fine. Greg 
Gross in right will get his hits. Virdon 
has his athletes working; they didn’t beat 
the Phillies, but they played them, in Vir- 
don’s term, competitively. 

But it is premature to assert that 
the Astros’ luck has turned. Smith has 
introduced a promotion called the 
Foamer. On Foamer Nights, a large 
bulb near a digital clock behind right 
field lights up during each even-num¬ 
bered minute. Should an Astro hit a 
home run when the light is on, man¬ 
agement buys free beer for every adult 
in the house for the rest of the evening. 
For a chaser one night during the Phil¬ 
lies series. Smith threw in an extra free¬ 
bie: if Mike Cosgrove, the Astro pitch¬ 
er, struck out Mike Schmidt when the 
light was on, there also would be free 
beer for everybody. 

At 9:12 Cosgrove got two strikes on 
Schmidt. He gazed endlessly at Catcher 
Cliff Johnson for a sign. The 17,338 
fans made a rising inchoate noise. Final¬ 
ly, with the light still on. Cosgrove threw 
an inside fastball. Schmidt missed it. 
The crowd made an animal roar. Sud¬ 
denly. all over the Dome grown men 
sprinted up the aisles. The place seemed 
to empty in seconds as the fans scam¬ 
pered toward refreshment stands. 


In the sixth, with the Phillies leading 
2-1 and men on first and third, Cos¬ 
grove walked the Philadelphia pitcher 
with two out. That base on balls led to 
an insurance run for the Phils. 

Smith assumed a look of resignation. 
"When it didn’t make any difference, 
he strikes out Schmidt and costs us 
$5,000 in beer. Then with the game in 
the balance, he walks the pitcher.” Smith 
laughed to himself and said, “We’re 
turning a corner, but we haven’t turned 
it yet.” 

Some Houston business people claim 
that if Hofheinz had not been stricken, 
he might have rescued his empire. In¬ 
terest on a $30 million debt demands re¬ 
spect—or awe—and I am even less qual¬ 
ified than the former comptroller of New 
York City to comment on multimillion- 
dollar juggling. 

But Houston's baseball disaster is 
something more than money. Caught in 
his measureless Texas dreams, Hofheinz 
did not pay enough attention to his fran¬ 
chise. Baseball is competitive on the 
field and baseball is competitive in the 
front office, and perhaps while Hofheinz 
mused about Astroworld. Tom Yawkey 
of Boston was talking to the scout who 
signed Fred Lynn. 

No one has accused Walter O'Malley 
of dreaming small, but like every suc¬ 
cessful baseball executive, he keeps his 
focus. The diamond and the team. The 
team has to win or come close. 

Judged against an insurance company, 
a major league franchise is a small busi¬ 
ness, and a big-league franchise makes 
a weak base on which to build a finan¬ 
cial empire. But looking after a fran¬ 
chise. with its farm teams, its scouts, its 
public relations and all the rest, is a full¬ 
time occupation for any executive. 

The Dodgers are not for sale. "Does 
anybody ever try to buy them?” I asked 
O’Malley 

“About once a week.” he said. 

Peter O’Malley elaborated, “I’d say we 
average two serious offers every year.” 

Playing in the Eighth Wonder of the 
World, the Astros are for sale. At last re¬ 
port. the message from Texas was brief: 
No takers. 


NEXT WEEK 

A star who shone (Stan the Man), a star 
who didn't, some stars who might. 
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A roundup of the week Aug. 2-8 


AEROBATICS—The SOVJET UNION swept the eighth 
world championships in Kiev, taking Ihc men's (VIC¬ 
TOR LETSKO). womens (LIDIA LEONOVA) and 
team titles 

ARCHERY—Olympic gold medalists DARRELL PACE 
of Reading. Ohio and LUANN RYON of Riverside. 
Calif, won the men's and women's titles at the Cham¬ 
pionship of the Americas in Valley Forge. Pa., sconng 
1.278 and 1,2 tS points, respectively. 

PRO BASKETBALL—The Chicago Bulls paid SI.I mil¬ 
lion for Center ART/S GILMORE as the NBA con¬ 
ducted the ABA dispersal draft (page 53). 

BOWLING—CARMEN SALVINO won his 15th PBA ti¬ 
tle. defeating Larry Laub 210-192 in the S60.000 Quad 
Cities Open in Davenport. Iowa. 

PRO FOOTBALL—Ken Anderson completed eight of 
nine passes for 174 yards and Archie Griffin ran 49 
yards for a touchdown to lead Cincinnati past Buffalo 
31—10 Richie S/aro’s 31-yard field goal with nine sec¬ 
onds to play lifted New Orleans over Houston 13-10. 
whi/c Fred Cox’ 30-yard field goal gave Minnesota a 
13-10 win over Kansas City Oakland jumped to a 
7-0 lead over St. Louis in the opening minute and 
downed the Cardinals 20-9. Chicago won its second 
straight game, beating Seattle 27-6, and Green Bay 
defeated Tampa Bay 10-6. Ron Jaworski and James 
Harris split the quarterbacking duties as Los Angeles, 
in revenge for last season's playofT debacle, whipped 
Dallas 26-14. San Diego and Cleveland won games in 
Oklahoma, the Chargers beating New England 26-17 
at Norman and the Browns trouncing Atlanta 31-7 at 
Stillwater. Miami beat Detroit 30-21. San Francisco 
beat Denver 17-7; and Baltimore ripped Washington 
20-3 (page 20). 

GOLF—BOB WYNN birdied the final two holes to win 
the rain-delayed S200.000 B. C Open in Endicolt. N.Y 
Wynn finished with a 13-under-par 271. one stroke in 
front of Bob Gilder. 

CHAKO HIGUCHI of Japan won the 590.000 Euro¬ 
pean Women’s Championship in Sunmngdale. England 
with a four-round. 12-undcr-par 284. six strokes better 
than second-place Americans Kathy Whitworth and 
Sandra Palmer. 

HARNESS RACING—QUICK PAY (53.40). driven by 
Richard DeSantis, won the S7S.000 Founder's Gold Cup 
at Vernon Downs in Vernon. N.Y.. trotting the mile on 
a muddy track in 2:05% 


HORSE RACING MAJESTIC LIGHT IS 12.601. ridden 
by Sandy Hawley, ran the I '/,-rmle S100,000 Monmouth 
Invitational in Oceanport, N.J. in a track-record 1:47. 
beating Appassionato by six lengths Favored Honest 
Pleasure placed third. 

FOOLISH PLEASURE (S2.60), Earlie Fires up. gal¬ 
loped to a 314-length victory over Proponent in the 
SI25.000 Golden Invitational Handicap at Arlington 
Park. Arlington Heights. 111., covering the 114 miles in 
1:47% 

MOTOR SPORTS—DAVE MARCJS averaged 157.542 
mph in his Dodge to win the Talladega (Ala.) 500 
Grand National stock-car race, his first superspeedway 
triumph. 

SOCCER—NASL Defending champion Tampa Bay 
moved past New York into first place in the East with a 
2-1 win over Minnesota. Minnesota still leads the West¬ 
ern Division, while Seattle beat Hartford 1-0 and Port¬ 
land 3-0 to clinch second place. San Jose holds a nine- 
point lead over second-place Dallas in the South. 

ASL: Jose Neto scored his llthand 12th goals of the sea¬ 
son as Rhode Island beat New York 2-0 and regained 
first place in the East, two points ahead of second-place 
Connecticut and five ahead of third-place New York. 
In the West, first-place Los Angeles defeated Sacra¬ 
mento 5-2 to increase its lead over second-place Ta¬ 
coma to eight points, Cleveland beat Chicago 1-0; Con¬ 
necticut downed New York 2-1: and Tacoma defeated 
Cleveland 3-2 as Pepe Fernandez scored all three goals. 
Off the field. Commissioner Bob Cousy suspended the 
franchise of the Utah Golden Spikers for violating fran¬ 
chise requirements and directives. 


place. In the West. Phoenix extended its first-place lead 
to 314 games with a 30-19 win over the second-place 
Golden Gaters. Then the Racquets beat San Diego 
28-17 to clinch a playoff berth and the homccourt 
advantage. 

TRACK & FIELD—DWIGHT STONES, who won only 
a bronze medal at ihc Montreal Olympics, broke his 
world high-jump record by one-quarter inch with a leap 
of 7'7!4" at the Bicentennial Meet of Champions in Phil¬ 
adelphia (page IS). 


The U S. men beat the Soviet men 115-107. but the So¬ 
viet women won all 14 events as they routed the U.S. 
women 104-42 to give the U.S S.R a 211-157 victory 
over the U.S. in their 14th dual meet, at College Park. 
Md LUDMILLA BRAGINA. 33,seta world record of 
8:27.1 in ihc rarely run 3.000 meters, while FRANC JE 
LARRIEU’s third-place time of 8:55 was an American 
record, The Soviet women's mile relay team of SVET¬ 
LANA STYRKINA. INTA KLIMOVICHA, NATAL¬ 
YA SOKOLOVA and NADEZHDA ILYINA estab¬ 
lished a world record of 3:29.1 MADELINE 
MANNING JACKSON, running the last race of her ca¬ 
reer. set an American record of 1:57.9 while finishing 
third in the 800. 


MILEPOSTS—PURCHASED: By JOHN Y BROWN, 
former owner of the defunct ABA Kentucky Colonels, 
a 50% interest in the NBA's Buffalo Braves. Brown 
will become chairman of the club's board of directors. 


SENTENCED: World Middleweight Champion CAR¬ 
LOS MONZON of Argentina to 18 months in jail for 
beating up a photographer in 1967. Monzon's lawyer 
has appealed the sentence. 

SIGNED: By the New Orleans Jazz. GAIL GOOD¬ 
RICH, an ll-year NBA guard with a 19.5 points-per- 
game career-scoring average who had played out his 
option with the Los Angeles Lakers. 


SWIMMING—TINA BISCHOFF. 17. of Columbus. 
Ohio, swam the English Channel from Dover. England 
to Cap Gris Nez. France in 9 hours. 3 minutes, which 
was 33 minutes belter than the women's record set by 
Lynne Cox of the U.S. in 1973. Her time was 32 minutes 
faster than the one-way record set by England's Barry 
Watson in 1964 when he swam from France to England. 

TENNIS HAROLD SOLOMON of Silver Spring, Md., 
scored a 6-2, 7-5 victory over Wotjek Fibak of Poland 
to win the SI 25.000 Louisville (Ky.) International, 

WTT: The Sets clinched first place in the East and the 
home-court advantage in the division playoff as they 
won four matches, beating Hawaii 29-20. Cleveland 
28-22 and Indiana twice. 27-23 and 24-21. Pittsburgh 
leads Cleveland by one game in the battle for second 


TERMINATED: The trainer-jockey association of LE¬ 
ROY JOLLEY and BRAULIO BAEZA. meaning that 
Bacza no longer will ride Jolley-trained mounts Honest 
Pleasure. Foolish Pleasure and Optimistic Gal. 

DIED: DR. FAGER. 12. the 1968 Horse of the Year 
who set the record—which still stands—of 1:3214 for 
the mile, and who won 51.002.642 in a three-year rac¬ 
ing career, of a twisted intestine; in Ocala. Fla. 


CREDITS 

7—drawing by Arnold Roth. 12-14—John lacono. ie, 
17— George Long, ie— Heinz Kluetmeier 42— Dick 
Raphael 47—lane Stewart. *»—Manny Millan 



FRANCIS J. TIERNEY 

R me, Ely, Md 

The only Catholic priest 
with a U.S. Trotting As¬ 
sociation license to drive 
at parimutuel tracks. Fa¬ 
ther Tierney. 56, has 
earned $2,300 in three 
months with his 2-year- 
old pacer, Mr. Marcon. 
He has had three wins 
and a third in six races. 


RICK EHRMANNTRAUT 

Inver Grove Hots.. Minn 

Newly named golf coach 
at the University of Min¬ 
nesota, Ehrmanntraut, 
25, won the state open 
with a 54-hole 208 at the 
Stillwater Country Club. 
A second-year denial stu¬ 
dent at Minnesota, he 
took the state amateur ti¬ 
tle in 1972. 



BRANDON OLSON 

Hopkins. Minn. 

Ten-year-old Brandon, 
the state under-15 tabic- 
tennis runner-up and 
under-13 champion, won 
the under-11 national 
title at the U.S. Open 
in Philadelphia, beat¬ 
ing Bernie Braun of Kan¬ 
sas City 21-16. 22-20. 
21-17. 


MARK HASKETT 

Pickens. S.C 

Pitching for the league¬ 
winning Pickens County 
Babe Ruth All-Stars. 
Mark. 15, was named 
playoff MVP. and in one 
game slruck out 20 of the 
21 batters he faced, had 
a no-hitter, and was 5 for 
6 at the plate, including a 
two-run homer. 



SHARON HAYES 

Lexington. Mass, 

A righthander. Sharon. 
9. compiled an 8-0 pitch¬ 
ing record to lead her 
14-1 team. Toronto, to 
the local Little League 
championship (minors). 
Sharon also paced her 
teammates—boys and 
girls—with a .643 batting 
average. 


RICHIE BASSI 

Belmont. Cauf. 

State Greco-Roman and 
freestyle champ. Richie 
won the Greco-Roman 
competition and was 
second in freestyle at the 
Western Region Nation¬ 
als and also won the 9- 
year-old lightweight class 
at the U.S. Judo Feder¬ 
ation nationals. 
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by GAY FLOOD 



NADIA AND COMPANY 

Sir: 

Thank you for the coverage of the Olym¬ 
pics in your Aug. 2 issue. I had just returned 
from Montreal and was glad to find that one 
American magazine had maintained the 
Olympic spirit and mentioned all of the par¬ 
ticipants who deserved it. Nelli Kim's two 
perfect scores and Nikolai Andrianov’s per¬ 
formances were as thrilling as Nadia Coma¬ 
neci’s. I was also glad that Frank Deford rec¬ 
ognized the Korbut vs. Comaneci battle being 
waged by television and the press. But most¬ 
ly I liked your positive view. That, coupled 
with a realistic look at the athletes—Nadia is 
a 14-year-old girl, Naber is a ham and Ender 
is a girl—gave your readers what I feel to be 
an honest picture of the Olympics. 

Sara Hohe 
Augusta, III. 

Sir: 

With worldwide attention being focused on 
Nadia Comaneci and millions of words in 
many languages being lavished on her and 
the other female gymnasts, Frank Deford’s ar¬ 
ticle Nadia Awed Ya (Aug. 2) is the ultimate 
summation of one of sport’s most memora¬ 
ble weeks. If ever anyone deserved a 10.0, De¬ 
ford does. 

Robert M. Hall III 
Towson, Md. 

Sir: 

You put into words what we in our home 
felt while watching the TV cameras “inspect” 
Olga Korbut. It appeared to be no longer a 
competition involving physical abilities but 
rather a study of the emotions of a great com¬ 
petitor who had disappointed everyone, it 
would seem, by growing up. TV and the press 
did her an injustice, but her appreciative au¬ 
dience at home and in the Forum, recalling 
her better moments, gave her the ovation and 
recognition that an athlete of her stature so 
richly deserves. 

Harriet G. Resnicoff 
Concord, N.H. 

Sir: 

Why is there now so much interest in 
gymnastics? Because of Olga Korbut. While 
Nadia Comaneci may be a perfect gymnast 
technically, she lacks the glow, the exuber¬ 
ance that Olga adds to the art. And gymnas¬ 
tics is an art. I would not want to look at 
many paintings that were technically perfect 
but lacked expression. 

Cathie Boren 
Virginia Beach, Va. 

Sir: 

We all feel sorry for Olga Korbut, but Frank 
Deford was terribly melodramatic in his 


portrayal of Olga as the "fallen hero.” 

Karen Chance 
Newark. Del. 

Sir: 

Thanks for giving Ludmila Turishcheva the 
credit that has long been due her. Those of 
us in gymnastics have always known that she 
was No. 1, “the true champion of Munich, al¬ 
ways overshadowed and underappreciated, 
ever gracious ... majestic." Very few people 
realize how difficult (almost impossible) it is 
to remain the best in the gymnastics world 
for years, as Turishcheva has. 

Granted, Korbut and Comaneci are world- 
class gymnasts and now Comaneci is No. 1, 
but don’t look for her to score 10.0s or col¬ 
lect gold in 1980. It takes a rare person to 
reach the pinnacle that Turishcheva has. I 
think it will be a long time before we see the 
likes of her again. 

Carole J. Corson 
Baltimore 
Sir: 

Nice recovery, SI! After failing to put Dor¬ 
othy Hamill’s picture on your cover during 
the Winter Games, you more than made up 
for it with your Aug. 2 cover of Nadia. 

Raymond Stevens 
Ambridge, Pa. 

Sir: 

You sure disappointed me. I expected all 
those other (nonsports) magazines to put that 
little girl on the cover, and ABC to splash 
her all over prime time when they’d hit a big 
female audience—but you! Those old Greeks 
must be revolving in their graves. Turning 
handsprings an Olympic sport? Phooey! 

Jeremy Taylor 
New York City 

ARLEDGE’S FOLLIES 

Sir: 

1 want to thank Frank Deford for another 
perceptive article on the Olympics {High, 
Wide and Handsome, Aug. 2). He reminded 
me of what a limited view one actually gets 
from one network’s coverage of the Games. 
The sensational atmosphere and drama that 
ABC creates give a narrow view of the Olym¬ 
pics and often an unfair representation of the 
athletes. The network personalizes the con¬ 
tests to a mawkish extreme and creates grudge 
matches to spice them up. What is more, it 
seems to cover only the glamour events—and 
the glamour athletes in those events. It’s get¬ 
ting so that one must be a great actor as well 
as an outstanding athlete to appear on tele¬ 
vision. Next they will award Emmys for 
Olympic performances. 

Wes Bockley 
Edina. Minn. 


Sir: 

1 feel Frank Dcford took some cheap shots 
when he called ABC’s coverage of sports’ 
most prestigious and exciting spectacle 
"Arledge’s Follies.” I think Roone Arledge 
did a fine job in selecting what was to be tele¬ 
vised from the Games, both this past winter 
and in Montreal. The American public should 
thank him. 

Deford writes of ABC already having a lock 
on the 1980 Winter Games. Bravo! Your cov¬ 
erage of the Olympics was superb, as I ex¬ 
pected. But don’t feel your magazine has to 
waste precious inches criticizing the broad¬ 
casting medium. Nobody’s perfect. 

Al Richard 
Opelousas, La. 

Sir: 

Frank Deford makes some significant 
points in his criticism of Olympic television 
coverage. I recognize ABC as the leader in 
TV sports coverage, but I think the Olympics 
are too big, too spectacular and too infre¬ 
quent to be handed over to one network. The 
amount of advertising throughout the tele¬ 
casts was disenchanting, and the focus of the 
actual coverage was controversial. Events 
such as football (soccer), water polo and sail¬ 
ing went uncovered, while others were given 
only token footage. The bidding for TV cov¬ 
erage should be for each auditorium, nata- 
torium and playing field. That way Roone Ar¬ 
ledge may find that his accomplishments will 
peak in 1980 when a young gymnast on ABC 
faces healthy competition from a yachtsman 
on CBS. 

Thomas J. Burdick 
San Diego 

beyond pretty faces 

Sir: 

Frank Deford should have asked the opin¬ 
ions of some women Olympic fans rather than 
make generalizations implying their sports 
knowledge and viewing preferences are su¬ 
perficial. Granted, Bruce Jenner and Doro¬ 
thy Hamill are charismatic and photogenic. 
But just to set the record straight, many wom¬ 
en are fans of Sugar Ray Leonard, Howard 
Davis, Michael Spinks and the rest of the great 
U.S. boxing team. Many women also enthu¬ 
siastically recognized the intelligence of 
Kornclia Ender’s technique, her exuberant 
physical power and her spirited attitude. As 
for Shirley Babashoffs blasts against the East 
Germans' training techniques, 1) any team 
that practices to music is not run according 
to concentration-camp psychology, and 2) as 
can be seen from Pat Jordan's excellent ar¬ 
ticle (A Thoroughly Uplifting Experience, 
Aug. 2), “undifferentiated training,” i.e., 
continued 
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Great protection 
for people on the way up! 


New York Life’s 

Young Executive’s Policy. 

Its true name is the New York Life Yearly Renewable 
Term Policy. 

As its name suggests, one year's premium simply buys one 
year’s protection. 

Because this policy provides temporary coverage, and 
because it is offered only in amounts of $50,000 and up, it gives 
you more insurance for a given outlay. (Many young people need 
at least this much protection today.) 

Bach succeeding year, until age 70. you have the option to 
renew the contract. The premiums, of course, will increase as you 
grow older. Or you can convert some or all of it to permanent 
insurance, such as Whole Life. 

More than 40% of New York Life policyowners eventually 
convert their term insurance to permanent policies as their 
incomes grow and they seek the advantages of level-premium, 
cash-value insurance. 

For-people-on-the way-up insurance. It’s just one 
of the imaginative ways your New York Life Agent 
can help protect your family and your future—at a 
cost you can afford. See him or her, soon. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 




w York Life Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue. New York. New York 10010 Life. Health. Disability Income, and Group Insurance. Annuities, Pension Plan 

























1 9TH HOLE continued 


weight lifting, does not result in “undiffer¬ 
entiated sexes.” 

I trust Deford now realizes that there are 
American women with a sophisticated knowl¬ 
edge of sports, and an interest that goes be¬ 
yond the appreciation of pretty faces. 

Lisa W. Woody 
Charlottesville. Va. 

DIVERS IN FLIGHT 

Sir: 

The pictorial comparison of Jenni Chan¬ 
dler and Phil Boggs on page 22 of your Aug. 
2 issue was proof of the strength and beauty 
that diving demands. The two photographs 
were even more impressive when viewed up¬ 
side down. The divers reminded me of grace¬ 
ful birds in flight. 

Bruce J. Bernstein 
Brockton. Mass. 

SMALL BORE BUT NOT BORING 

Sir: 

Kenny Moore’s article on the small-bore 
three-position Olympic rifle event (Enough 
To Take His Breath Away. Aug.2) was most 
enjoyable. We never see the sport on TV, but 
the competition between Lanny Bassham and 
Margaret Murdock was as close and exciting 
as that in any of the other Olympic events. 
To me this uncommercialized sport, where 


men and women compete equally, is what 
the Olympics should be all about. 

Howard Mack 
University Heights, Ohio 

PREDICTIONS COME TRUE 

Sir: 

With so many events and competitors in 
this year’s Olympics, it would have been im¬ 
possible to intelligently follow the Games 
were it not for Anita Verschoth’s article 
Who’s Going to Win, Place and Show ... 
Maybe. July 19). Her predictions were as- 
toundingly accurate. 

After excluding the medals that she had 
forecast for African athletes, I counted 605 
medal possibilities. In 329 cases Verschoth 
picked the athletes who won some kind of 
medal in their event. Of that number, she 
pegged the exact medal 151 times. This means 
that one out of every four of her predictions 
was exactly correct. Not bad results for any 
handicapper. 

Verschoth’s most astute prognosticating 
came in the men’s rowing events, where she 
accounted for 18 of the 24 medals awarded. 
Her worst events were shooting and cycling, 
in which only about one-third of the med¬ 
alists were forecast. She did not accurately 
predict any medals in 11 events: on the other 


hand, she correctly predicted the exact order 
of finish in 10 events. 

Why doesn’t SI do everyone a favor and 
let Verschoth pick the Kentucky Derby win¬ 
ner next year? 

Thomas Lord 
Sparks. Md. 

MEETING PLACES 

Sir: 

We noticed that the sites for the last three 
Summer Olympics and the site for the next 
all start with the letter “M": Mexico City. 
Munich. Montreal and Moscow. Does this 
mean that the 1984 Summer Games will be 
held in Miami or Madrid? 

Tim Brady 
Tom Brady 
Topeka. Kans. 

Sir: 

An odds-on favorite to host the 1984 Sum¬ 
mer Olympics would have to be the city of 
Manila. But then again, by 1984 another "M" 
site may be in the running: Mars. 

Donald Rose 
North Palm Beach. Fla. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, 

New York. New York. 10020. 



Announcing vacations 
for people who like their 
sports unlimited. 

Sports vacations at the sports capitals of the Western U.S., 
including Hawaii and Mexico. 

Golf, tennis, riding, fishing, scuba, rafting, sailing and much 
more. They're all available to you with these special Western 
Airlines packages. 

Each resort offers at least five sports. While you're there, 
just choose the sport you feel like enjoying that day and pay for 
it with the sports coupon book included in every package. It’s 
that flexible. 

Send for our Sports Unlimited brochure for details. And 
start warming up! 

All packages feature G.M. or other fine cars from 
Budget Rent-A-Car. 


western airlines vacation department 

P.O. BOX 92931 

WORLD WAY POSTAL CENTER 

LOS ANGELES. CA. 90009 


I'm interested in a Sports Unlir 
your free brochure 


ited vacation Please send me 


Western Airlines 

Hawaii/Alaska/Canada/ Western USA/Mexico 

-1 
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Living the active life with 
SOFLENS Contact Lenses. 

(polymacon) 


The Hallas family of 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 



Hilary Hallas, 

Greenwich High 
senior, started wearing sott 
contact lenses three years ago. 
She wanted to get rid ot her 
glasses so she could have the 
“natural look” for school activ¬ 
ities. She found sott lenses 
more comfortable when she 
played tennis and skied, too. 
Her family says the way Hilary 
has “blossomed” is amazing. 


Brian Hallas, a graduate 
student in neurobiology at 
Purdue University, was a “hard 
lens dropout" two years ago. 
His hard contact lenses were 
“scratchy” and kept popping 
out when he looked through 
the microscope. Thanks to 
Hilary, he tried soft lenses and 
was comfortable right away. 


sales service manager 
at radio station WGCH, had 
worn heavy spectacles since 
she was ten. She asked her eye 
doctor for soft contact lenses 
after Hilary and Brian were so 
satisfied with theirs. She found 
soft lenses light and very easy 
to take care ot. Best of all, 
Helen’s friends tell her how 
much younger she looks! 


Find out if you can wear SOFLENS Contact Lenses, too. 

Have your eyes examined and ask your eye doctor. He will decide, 
based on the health of your eyes, the vision correction they need 
and the way you work and relax. 

Contact lenses, for example, should not be worn while swimming, 
sleeping or in the presence of irritating vapors. Avoid exposing lenses 
to cosmetics, lotions, soaps, creams or hair sprays. Your eye doctor will 
see that you enjoy the full benefit of soft contact lenses by giving you 
simple instructions for lens wear and care. 

Everyone should have a professional eye examination regularly 
to protect the priceless miracle of sight. Should you ever have any 
problems with your eyes, consult your eye doctor immediately. 


Send for a free Contact Lens 
Information Kit: 

Bausch & Lomb, Room 101, 
Rochester, New York 14602. 


BAUSCH Si LOMB (§F) 

SOFLENS'DIVISION 


‘A registered trademark ot Bausch & lomb Incorporated for polymacon contact lenses made of 61 4% poly (2-hydroxyethyl 
methacrylateland 38 6% water when immersed in a sterile solution of 0.9% sodium chloride. U S P 





MILO MENTHOL ■ FILTERS 


Does your cigarette 
fall short on taste? 


Come all the way 
up to the'extra" 
extra coolness of 
KGDL Super Longs. 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


17 mg. "tar." 1.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Apr. 76 








